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SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1904. 





THE WEEK. 


THERE is still a good deal of excitement over the 
question of Russian treatment of our shipping, and the 
habit of certain newspapers of putting the worst con- 
struction on every incidentimposes an unnecessary strain 
on the public nerves. Two or three incidents have oc- 
curred which were disquieting enough as they were 
first described, and many persons were not content to 
wait for further news. Fortunately the first alarms 
were dissipated by later intelligence. Thus a serious 
situation arose at Shanghai, where the Russian 
vessels Askold and Grosovoi took refuge. The reports 
that Russia meant to violate Chinese neutrality were 
accepted in many quarters for memories are short, and 
the fame of Shanghai is already forgotten. Then came 
the definite announcement that the Russian Govern- 
ment had ordered the disarming of the vessels. Another 
unpleasant incident occurred in South African‘waters, 
where a vessel believed to be the Smolensk stopped a 
British ship. As Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne 
had both explicitly stated that there were to 
be no more seizures ,by the volunteer cruisers, 
there was surprise and indignation when this 
news arrived. It turns out that the Russian 
Government had not succeeded in conveying to these 
vessels its orders to abandon the exhilarating career 
on which they had been launched, and as Mr. Balfour 
told the deputation from the City of London on Thurs- 
day the Russian Government has asked that we should 
despatch cruisers to find the Smolensk and the 
Peterburg, and give them the necessary instructions 
from their Government. 





Mr. BAtrour’s statement to the deputation on 
Thursday put an end to the difficulty as regards the 
Smolensk. The Russian Government appears to have 
been rather inefficient and the British Government 
rather too positive, but at least measures have now 
been taken to prevent the repetition of these awkward 
incidents. Another question was raised by the deputa- 
tion which waited on Mr. Balfour on Thursday. It has 
been freely stated by correspondents to the TZimes 
and others that Russia discriminates in her treat- 
ment of neutral shipping and marks out British 
shipping alone for their severe inquisition. Mr. Balfour 
said on Thursday that this would be a very serious 
state of things, but that there is at present nothing 
to justify the belief. Our shipping represents about go 
per cent. of the carrying trade to the Far East, so that 
it stands to reason that there are more cases of the 
stopping of British vessels than of the stopping of 
German or American vessels. But Germany and 
America have their complaints too, and at least one 
German ship has been sunk. Mr. Balfour said on 
Thursday that compensation had been paid for the 
German ship, but that he was informed that compensa- 
tion had also been paid for the Foxton Hall. As for 
the differential rates, they merely mean that under- 
writers have been affected by the panic. or 
have decided to take advantage of it. Obviously, as 
the Westminster Gasette points out, it can only do 
harm to British shipping to spread these mistaken im- 
pressions—impressions which there is nothing in the 
ge of the Prize Courts so far to justify, Mr. 

alfour stated more clearly than before his adherence 
to the view recently taken by British Governments of 


contraband. Of course a foreign Government cannot 
be obliged to accept our view of contraband in war, 
but we must do our best later to obtain for that view 
the authority of a European decision. 





THE comedy of Macedonian reform has entered 
a new phase this week with the formal presentation to 
the Porte by Austria and Russia of a demand for the 
appointment of twelve additional gendarmerie officers 
belonging to these two Powers. The demand has, of 
course, been rejected, and it is announced from Vienna 
that the protests of the Porte will be ignored. That is 
as it should be, but since the whole machinery of 
reform rests on the consent and co-operation of 
the Turks, this new departure is hardly likely to 
make for success, The more the Turks feel that 
the European control is a reality the less are 
they likely to submit to it. Fresh friction is in- 
evitable, and the new officers will find that they 
will be allowed to do little more than draw their 
salaries. There are also many complaints from 
Vienna that the Italian General de Giorgis, who more 
or less commands the whole international gendarmerie, 
is openly Turcophil, and in particular that he disap- 
proved of this very necessary increase. One cannot at 
this distance judge who is to blame, but clearly the 
scheme is working badly. There is as yet no sign 
that Lord Lansdowne is following up his plan 
of providing for Adrianople by sending out 
additional British officers. On the whole, the 
poor results of the Reform scheme are already so 
apparent that it seems quite natural to read that 
Bulgaria is making extensive purchases of guns at 
Creuzot. The Turco-Bulgarian enfenfe has broken 
down ; and, indeed, it never existed save on paper. 
Bulgaria will doubtless wait until the failure of Europe 
is a little more apparent and until her own prepara- 
tions for war are a little more forward. The 
catastrophe has been delayed, but it is, if anything, 
more inevitable than ever. 





Mr. Rerp, the new Prime Minister of Australia, 
has issued an address to the electors in which he ex- 
plains his position. He says that Free Traders and 
Protectionists have decreed a fiscal peace, which will 
enable the new Administration to restore sound govern- 
ment and repress visionary schemes. ‘‘ Although our 
majority is small, it isa majority of the whole House. 
The Labour Party is no longer in a position to drive 
the other two parties.” In an address to the electors 
of New South Wales Mr. Reid urges the same argu- 
ment. He says that the appearance of a caucus-tied 
Labour Administration raised constitutional and 
national questions which justified the effecting of a 
junction to rescue Australian politics from the grasp of 
an arrogant minority which sought to bend the national 
power to its own selfish ends. These statements con- 
firm the view most persons took of the meaning of the 
alliance between Mr. Reid and certain of Mr. Deakin’s 
followers. It is an alliance like that of Fox and North, 
in which particular measures and old differences are 
suspended in order to put an end to a particular system 
of government. Mr. Reid’s own following is smaller 
than that of either of the two other party leaders—14 
votes in the Senate and 26 in the Lower 
House. It is difficult to form any opinion on the 
prospects of this coalition, or indeed of its deserts, for 
the situation in Parliament is obviously uncertain and 
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the party against which the coalition is directed has little 
representation in the Press, so that the impressions 
formed of its conduct depend largely on hostile inter- 
pretations. 





Jupce ParKer’s “one-term pledge” that if 
elected he will not again stand for the Presidency has 
made a deep impression throughout the United States, 
if we may judge by the comments made in the 
American Press. It is generally thought and said that 
Mr. Roosevelt has shown many signs during the last 
few months that he is subordinating public interests to 
electioneering exigencies, and that he is not the ideal 
President who, in Judge Parker’s words, is ‘‘ unem- 
barrassed by any possible thought of the influence his 
decision may have upon anything whatever that may 
affect him personally.” Judge Parker has also struck 
a true note by appealing to the anti-Imperialist tradi- 
tions of America’s greatest Presidents. Mr. Bourke 
Cockran has announced the issue to the electors in no 
uncertain language: ‘‘Shall Imperialism govern or 
shall Democracy continue to guide this nation? Shall 
this Republic remain constitutional as Washington 
established it, democratic as Jefferson made it, free as 
Lincoln left it, or shall it give place to a personal 
government which a strenuous boss administers, which 
the trusts exploit and control, which monarchs and 
nobles have begun to flatter, and which, therefore, 
good men and patriots everywhere have begun to dis- 
trust?” 





Lorp RoseBery has expressed himself once again 
very strongly on the subject of the Anglo-French 
Agreement. Writing to Mr. Aflalo, the author of 
The Truth About Morocco, just published by Mr. 
Lane, he speaks of the Agreement as a ‘‘ disastrous 
transaction,” and he expresses the opinion that it is far 
more likely to lead to complications than peace. 
This is merely a development of the strong condemna- 
tion passed by Lord Rosebery on the Agreement in the 
speech at the Queen’s Hall. In that condemnation 
Lord Rosebery stands alone. The Liberal Party 
welcomed the Agreement cordially, and that welcome 
came from Sir Edward Grey as well as from Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. Lord Rosebery, perhaps, repre- 
sents a consistent Imperialism, for four or five 
years ago all the Unionist Press was anxious that 
Germany rather than France should be the 
object of what Mr. Gladstone called our special 
amity. The Agreement, though many persons 
agree that if it is regarded as a bargain it shows how 
much less our Government was content with this 
year than it would have been four years ago, is in 
spirit a reversion to the traditional policy of Liberals. 
But what is really surprising in Lord Rosebery’s con- 
duct is not that he disapproves of the Agreement, but 
that he seems so anxious to continue to attack it. For 
it is difficult to reconcile these utterances with the de- 
claration he made, when the Japanese alliance was 
formed two years ago, of his view of external relations. 
He concluded his speech in the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange on February 15, 1902, with this sentence : 
‘*But you may be certain of this, that even if I dis- 
approved of the treaty, just as much as at present I 
approve of it, I should be very reticent in my expres- 
sion of that disapproval, because it has been the one 
watchword of my political life to maintain continuity 
in foreign affairs, and so far as I am concerned I am 
determined upon this, that whatever our domestic 
differences may be, so long as life or power is left me, 
we shall maintain a united attitude abroad.” 

ALTHOUGH it is the proper function of the British 
Association to distribute light, the introduction of a 
little warmth into its proceedings has an animating 
effect, and the papers on Free Trade and Protection 
contributed by Professor Dietzel, M. Yves Guyot, Mr, 
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Price (the Oxford Protectionist), and others led to a 
vigorous interchange of views, in which Mr. Price 
could not obtain the support of a single economist. 
Mr. Price’s principal argument seems to be that, 
though the science of political economy is founded on 
an assumption which involves Free Trade, that 
assumption, convenient as it may be, is incorrect. 
Economics, in the eyes of Mr. Price, is a nonsensical 
sort of game at which practical statesmen, if 
they are wise, will not play. According to his 
exposition of the unhappy ‘‘science” he professes, 
‘*the convenience of a theory does not prove the 
correspondence to fact of the assumption on which 
it rests, nor does the useful theoretical hypothesis of 
competition between individuals exchanging their com- 
modities demonstrate the practical expediency of a 
policy of Free Trade.” Dr. Pierson, the ex-Premier of 
Holland, whose contributions to these discussions have 
been highly interesting, as might be expected from one 
who has so successfully combined practice with theory, 
gave a telling lesson from Dutch experience. In 1874, 
he said, the preferential duties which tied the trade 
of the Dutch colonies to Holland were abolished. 
Dutch manufacturers were in despair. What was the 
result? The abolition of preference had a most 
favourable and stimulating effect upon the manu- 
facturers of Holland, whose eyes were now opened to 
the markets of the world. It is satisfactory to reflect 
that Holland, Switzerland, and Denmark (after 
England, probably the most prosperous countries in 
Europe) all enjoy Free Trade, or at all events a tariff 
for revenue only. In some subsequent discussions Dr. 
Pierson referred to his own work in Holland, where he 
has successfully introduced a tax upon capital and a 
graduated system of local taxation. There is no 
doubt that our next Liberal Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may profit by a study of direct taxation in 
Holland. 





THE contribution to the anthropological discus- 
sions of the British Association which excited the 
most general interest was, doubtless, the curious 
paper on the vital statistics of blondes and brunettes 
contributed by Dr. Shrubsall. One is for a moment 
reminded of a certain German professor who once 
lectured at Oxford on the primitive Aryan type. It 
was, he said, to be found only in a certain German 
village, and as the detailed description of its fairness, 
its height, and its superb moral qualities proceeded it 
became apparent that the professor was indulging 
in a minute and faithful portrait of himself. One 
feels a profane desire to know whether Dr. Shrubsall 
is himself fair or dark. For it appears that the fair 
type is destined togradualextinction undertheconditions 
of modern town life. Its infant mortality is much 
higher, and it is more liable to the various diseases 
akin to rheumatism. In proof of its lack of ability to 
adapt itself to town life, Dr. Shrubsall states that the 
most overcrowded areas are also the most brunette 
areas. But if this is so, is the inference necessarily ir- 
resistible? The most overcrowded areas in London at 
least are largely inhabited by alien, and particularly by 
Jewish and Irish, elements, among whom the pre- 
dominance of the brunette type was established before 
they took to town life. The available data are surely 
as yet too limited to permit of any trustworthy generali- 
sation. 





THE controversy as to whether a Dutchman or a 
German first invented printing, or at any rate put it to 
a practical use, has been revived by the discovery in 
the Library at Dusseldorf of some leaves of parchment 
printed on one side with fragments of the De octo 
partibus orationis of Donatus. Fragments of the same 
kind and the same author have often been discovered 
at Haarlem, and they are the chief grounds of the 
Dutch contention that printing was discovered by 
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Laurence Coster of that city, whose types were stolen, 
it is said, by Fust. There is no real evidence that 
Coster ever printed books, and the Germans, who have 
a great taste for dissolving legends, even doubt his 
existence. There is no doubt that printing from 
engraved wood was practised in Holland before the 
invention of printing with movable types. Other frag- 
ments of Donatus are certainly printed with movable 
type, and, as they are on only one side of the page 
and on vellum, they are probably very early experi- 
ments. Most of those which have been discovered 
had been used in binding other books. One of these 
books at The Hague is of the same date, 1484, as that 
of the book in which the newly-discovered fragments 
were inserted. All of these fragments are very similar 
in type to the Dutch block-printed books. In the 
absence of any direct proof, these facts amount to a 
good deal of evidence in support of the Dutch claim. 
It is not stated yet whether the new fragments throw 
any further light on the question. 





Tue changes in the personnel of the Queen’s Hall 
orchestra have done nothing to diminish the attractions 
of the Promenade Concerts. The programmes are as 
interesting and as ambitious as ever, and Mr. Wood's 
genius of interpretation finds a sufficiently responsive 
instrument in the new band. In the older music, par- 
ticularly in symphonies of Haydn and Mozart, the new 
recruits seem to possess a lighter and more finished 
touch than the old orchestra, though possibly they do 
not equal it in fire or in spirit. But, on the whole, 
there is no loss) Tothe music-lover there is now no 
happier season of the year than August and 
September. There is no limit to his indulgence, 
and thrice a week for the modest expenditure of one 
shilling he may hear the best music of the greatest 
masters admirably rendered by an excellent orchestra. 
He may live from week to week on the knowledge that 
when Friday comes round there is a symphony of 
Beethoven and another by Mozart or by Haydn in pre- 
paration for him, or if his taste is for fury and romance 
he may indulge on any Monday in a debauch of 
Wagner extracts. His regret is only that London 
does not provide a hall where Mr, Wood may delight 


him all the year round under these happy and easy 
conditions. 


Mr. Howesin has failed in his fifth attempt to 
swim the Channel, this time owing to the coldness of 
the water, which was five degrees lower than when 
Captain Webb was successful. There was also a choppy 
sea. After Holbein had been about eight hours in the 
water, swimming finely all the while, by which time he 
was halfway across the Channel, he began to retch 
frequently, yet he swam on for two hours more, and 
was much exhausted when he gave in, having covered 
altogether about twenty miles. He quickly recovered 
from his exhaustion and on landing at Dover was able 
to walk to his hotel. There is little doubt that if he 
could only hit on perfectly favourable conditions he 
would be able to repeat Captain Webb's success. 
Whether it is worth doing is another matter. Doctor 
Johnson would have argued ingeniously that it was, 
and Hazlitt would have agreed with him. 








THE DIARY OF THE WAR. 
Tue facts about the situation at Port Arthur are, at the 
time of writing, still unknown. There are many contra- 
dictory stories, but nothing of an official colour beyond 
the information sent to Paris by correspondents in St. 
Petersburg, to this efiect: General Stéssel has reported 
that he repulsed the assault of last Monday, inflicting great 
losses on the Japanese. There is a story, of a kind now 
grown fam.‘liar, that General Nogi has been removed from 
the command of the troops before Port Arthur, his place 
being taken by Marshal Yamagata. An air of improba- 
bility is cast over this statement by the fact that Marshal 


Yamagata was himself recalled from the field in the war 
of ten years ago, on the ground that advancing years un- 
fitted him for active military duties. 

All the information we have, however, indicates that 
the attacking force is engaged in a supreme effort, the issue 
of which will tell us finally the answer to the question often 
stated in these columns, and which we will put again: Can 
these most formidable works be reduced at some point by 
the concentrated fire of heavy artillery ? 

Even the wildest of the statements put forward as 
showing that Port Arthur must of necessity fall does not 
suggest an answer to this question. Granted that the at- 
tacking force has made good its footing at all the positions 
mentioned in the course of the last few days; that it has 
established itself, and effected the emplacement of guns, 
at all important points among the outworks of the fortress, 
and is now facing the main line of defence at a range 
which permits of the doing of damage ; granted all this, we 
still wait for the answer to the question: What is the effect 
of modern high explosives, dropped from a long range, 
upon modern permanent works ? 

Among the things we do not know are these: whether 
the Japanese have retained possession of the Wolf Hills 
and have extended their siege works on either side; 
whether they have and hold Takushan and Shahkushan 
and Etseshan, and whether the Nishin and the Kasuga 
effected anything of importance in their bombar’ment of 
the forts at Lung-tsin-tse. If the defence has not suc- 
ceeded in preventing the displacement of guns at these 
points, it is in a serious position. 

If Port Arthur falls now the time gained to the 
Russians by its resistance, which is the measure of the 
value of Port Arthur to Russia, is nearly three months. 

Of the value of this delay, should it prove no longer, 
to the Russians in Manchuria nobody makes any question. 

It is doubtful if the garrison can by this time be able 
to muster more than 20,000 for the defence. On the other 
hand, the unknown, but clearly very great, amount of loss 
that the attacking force has suffered is no doubt being 
steadily made good (so far as mere numbers are concerned) 
by the scheme of reinforcement. Since the sailing of the 
first troops from Japan, the calling up and drilling of 
reserves has maintained all the military centres at full 
activity, and the difficult work of rendering the men hardy 
and bringing them back to discipline has been, and is 
being, carried on according to plan. It is worth noting 
that the Japanese takes far more kindly to discipline than 
an Englishman can readily realise. On the other hand, 
the reserve man, on leaving the colours, falls quickly into 
the sedentary and unfitting life that is (contrary to the 
notion of many) the rule of civilian life in Japan outside 
certain classes. 

As for the position in Manchuria, there is little to be 
said. There is a statement that the rainy weather has 
ceased and that the roads are becoming passable. If it 
be so, the travellers who record that they found it im- 
possible to transport their small belongings about the 
country before the first days of September were unfortu- 
nate. 

The special correspondent of the Lokalanzeiger at 
Liau-yang states that the unexpected length of the resist- 
ance of Port Arthur has deranged the Japanese plan of 
campaign. 

The remains of the Russian fleet, including five 
battleships, probably much battered, are still the centre 
of the naval situation. If all were true that was published 
in our newspapers as to the consequences to the vessels in 
Port Arthur of the Japanese capture of the Wolf Hills, 
Prince Ukhtomsky and his ships ought to have been at the 
bottom of the harbour some time ago. But we hear 
nothing of this. 

The Rossia and the Gromoboi, which Kamimura per- 
mitted to escape after the action of August 14, are no 
doubt being prepared for renewed hostilities. They should 
not have been allowed to get away at all; but it is impos- 
sible for them to do anything for some time to come. 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


HE discussion of the Housing Question at the 
British Association was initiated by Professor 
Smart, who explained the circumstances under which 
Glasgow has adopted a limited scheme of municipal 
building and owning, and the reasons why he thought 
it important to regard that action as exceptional and 
only to be justified by a particular emergency. His 
story can be told briefly, and much of it is true of 
other communities. Forty years ago Glasgow became 
suddenly conscious of the horrors in which it was living 
as the result ofits random, unregulated, and disorderly 
development. The revelation was followed by prompt 
and determined action. A drastic City Improvement 
Act was passed, and slums were destroyed with such 
goodwill as to dishouse 19,000 persons in five years. 
Successive Acts have carried this policy further, and 
under the Building Regulations Act, adopted four years 
ago, 4,000 houses, sanitary in other respects, were con- 
demned because they lacked the space outside which 
the new Act required. This campaign of destruc- 
tion set people reflecting on the next stage, 
wondering whether some large considered plan 
ought not to take the place of a series of drastic 
measures which were perhaps directed more against 
the symptoms than the causes of the evil. The 
result was a commission which has reported, among 
other things, in favour of a limited scheme of building 
and owning,“ without,” it is careful to add, ‘‘ express- 
ing any opinion upon the general policy of municipal 
housing.” 

Professor Smart thinks this policy wise under the 
circumstances. He argues that the dispossessed people, 
some of whom are now to be rehoused by the community, 
are partly wage-earners who will be forced into better 
houses, partly dissolute and hopeless people whom he 
would consign to avery different destiny, but partly also 
respectable people whose wages are not more than 17s. 
aweek. He says that the commission was startled to 
discover the existence of this third class in the course of 
its inquiries. For this class he thinks provision should 
be made, because the negligence of the municipality was 
to blame for the conditions under which it lived until the 
municipality intervened; because the action of the muni- 
cipality in destroying slums, though it confers a public 
benefit, inflicts atemporary hardship ; and because offi- 
cials will be more ready to carry out the law if these 
unhappy people have somewhere to live. But though 
Professor Smart thinks municipal housing a wise and 
just policy in these circumstances, he is hostile to munici- 
pal housing as a general policy on the ground, among 
others, that it is in fact a grant in aid of wages. Heis 
speaking here of the public provision of houses for a class 
for which private people cannot afford to build the only 
houses that the community can afford to allow in its 
midst. (It is a different matter when a community 
builds for purposes of experiment and education, as 
Glasgow has done in the case of her lodging houses. 
A community may be obliged to build sometimes in 
order to give an object lesson which will teach the 
consumer what he ought not to put up with.) 

This very poor class creates one of the housing ques- 
tions. It has to live near the centres of casual employ- 
ment. At present, as is of course well known, the houses 
that are built by commercial and philanthropic com- 


panies are occupied by artisans and clerks who can 
pay a rent that makes such building remunerative. 
The cases are not many where the municipality has 
been successful in providing for the very poor. 
A certain amount of this building has been done of late 
years, and Liverpool, for example, has tried the policy 
of building cheap tenement houses on sites in the centre 
of the city, but there are many and obvious objections 
to it. The problem presented by the very poor must 
be dealt with largely on the general lines of domestic 
reform, and wise improvement schemes aim at pre- 
venting the poor from drifting into the ranks of the 
very poor. To raise the whole tone of building and 
the standard of comfort is ultimately to raise wages 
and to increase wage-earning capacity. The kind of 
building which tends to stereotype inferior houses and 
conditions that nobody ought to accept as permanent 
will probably only be undertaken, as at Glasgow, as a 
temporary and reluctant expedient. It may easily 
degenerate into something like largessing adulterated 
food among the poor, and react on wages as mis- 
chievously as the old out-door relief did. As Mrs. 
H. A. L. Fisher put it in her instructive paper on 
Wednesday, the community must make it easy for the 
private builder to supply good and cheap houses and 
impossible for him to supply bad ones. The first object 
is effected by a proper system of rating ; the second 
by a wise and stringent supervision. 

The housing question is not merely this house 
famine. It is part of the general paralysis of the city 
community, whose limbs move independently of its will, 
in the midst of the evils that envelop and overpower 
it. The modern city has to recover its autonomy, 
its power over its surroundings, its share in its 
own development. It would be a melancholy con- 
clusion to suppose that generations must go on 
living in the midst of conditions that devitalise whole 
masses of men, women, and children, destroy all sense 
of beauty, and acclimatise a nation to dirt, smoke, 
dust, bad air, and ugliness. Fortunately human 
nature is revolting against this bondage to circum- 
stance and accumulations. One has only to glance 
at Mr. Thompson’s admirable Housing Handbook 
to see that the towns are beginning to rebel against 
the tyranny of this hideous régime—a régime which the 
founders of Bournville and Port Sunlight have done not 
a little to make men regard with impatience. Mr. 
Horsfall, who read a paper on Tuesday, has explained in 
one of the two little books reviewed in these columns a 
few weeks ago how wide an interval separates us 
at present from the cities where it is thought worth 
while to make the life of a city something beautiful, 
deliberate, stimulating, and enriching the people who 
share init. ‘‘In many old towns there are still parts 
where buildings are so close together as to make each 
building unwholesome ; but in nearly all parts which 
have been built during the last few years so much care 
has been taken to have wide streets, to arrange that 
very wide tree-planted streets shall occur at no great 
distance from each other among the ordinary streets, 
that there shall be strips of pleasant garden and larger 
park-like plots at frequent intervals, that it is no 
exaggeration to say that in all German towns which are 
known to me the very poorest parents, in whatever 
part of the town they live, have far pleasanter places 
near their homes in which they can seek fresh air and 
beautiful surroundings for themselves, and space for 
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exercise for their children, than the richest people have 
who live in any part of Manchester.” 

If the reform and civilising of the cities are to 
be accomplished, certain measures are wanted, and it 
is fortunate that in the midst of many differences of 
opinion there is general agreement on those measures. 
One thing that is wanted is that every locality should 
have building plans for a district, and not merely 
building bye-laws for houses. Dr. Pierson, formerly 
Prime Minister of Holland, who developed at the 
British Association some of the instructive suggestions 
he recently contributed to the Judependent Review, 
pointed out that the Dutch Housing Act of Igo! 
obliges every locality with more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, or whose population has increased in the last 
five years by more than 20 per cent., to adopt a plan 
of regular extensions, indicating where in its surround- 
ings it is likely to want ground for roads or open 
spaces. Professor Smart put the difficulty, as 
regards Glasgow, very clearly: ‘‘I said that the 
problem of Glasgow grew up because the’ city refused 
to look forward and lay down the lines of its 
growth. Unhappily that course is still forced upon it in 
that it has no control over the operations of its suburbs, 
Everyone knows that in the near future Glasgow 
must extend its jurisdiction and responsibility. There 
is too much reason to fear that when that time comes 
the city will fall heir to the same problem as it has now 
to face—insanitary property and ill-planned districts.’ 
This is a real danger—the danger, as Mr. Horsfall put it, 
that a town may find a series of slums created on its 
fringe. Berlin is already mapping out the country at a 
distance of twenty miles. But no real power can be given 
to the communities to defend themselves from random 
and obstructive carelessness beyond their boundaries 
or to extricate themselves from the consequences of 
past neglect, unless they are given power to hold 
and acquire land and to rate site values, occupied 
and vacant. The rating of land values is really the key 
to most of these difficult situations. That reform will 
enable the local authority to profit directly from the 
cheapening of land and give the cities open spaces. A 
huddled neighbourhood adds its own dreariness to 
the houses. Fortunately the urgency of these reforms 
is becoming evident, and it is scarcely too much to say 
that when the next Government, acting on the recom- 
mendation of the Housing Commission of 1884, calls 
on the nation to give the communities their just rights 
over the soil they enrich it will be able to point to an 
overwhelming support from authorities that are cer- 
tainly not partisan. 





THE MINISTRY OF M. COMBES. 


HERE is a story that Siéyes, the survivor of so 
many better men, was once asked what during 

his long tenure of power he had accomplished. The 
answer is historic: Nous avons vécu. Two “ insidious 
and crafty animals ’—we are sure that neither would 
resent, that in fact both would rather welcome, Adam 
Smith’s definition of a politician—whose official longe- 
vity is to-day the wonder of their species, will be able to 
return the same answer to the historian puzzled by the 
almost convulsive tenacity with which Mr. Balfour 
and M. Combes have clung the one to his seals and 
the other to his portfolio. And the careers of both of 


these Ministers are significant both as symptoms and 
causes in the development of certain parliamentary 
tendencies. 

It would, of course, greatly simplify the mystery of 
M. Combes’s long tenure of power—a tenure which has, 
we believe, already surpassed in point of time that of the 
Ferry Cabinet—if we were satisfied to discover in him 
that coming ‘‘ Dictator” of Mr. Bodley’s who has taken 
so long to arrive. A less personal method will, we 
think, go to prove that in France there is a perceptible 
return to the days of the Revolutionary Convention 
when Ministers were reduced to clerks and a Committee 
of the Chamber practically initiated all legislative 
measures of any substance. The evidence of this ten- 
dency in France is to be found in the course of that 
anti-clerical legislation of the last three years which 
has almost monopolised the attention of the French 
Chambers, to the bitter disappointment of Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s old following of the Union Démocratique 
group, hoping as they did, and hoping in vain, for a 
continuation of his constructive work of social and 
industrial reform. When Waldeck-Rousseau drafted 
his famous Associations Bill in 1901 he inserted a 
provision that applications by religious orders for 
authorisation should be settled by a decree of the 
Minister of the Interior. The clause was rejected in 
favour of an amendment which placed the power 
of authorisation in the hands of Parliament, 
whereby deputies (of the Senators more anon) were 
to sit in judgment on each application. If one can 
imagine our House instead of the Home Secretary 
drawing up special rules for dangerous trades or taking 
into their own hands the drafting of the schemes of the 
Charity Commissioners, one will get an idea, though 
but a faint idea, of how far the Chamber thus travelled 
in the direction of arrogating to itself departmental 
functions and doing by laws what should have been 
done by decrees. Such jealousy of Ministers was, 
indeed, not unnatural. The power of ‘‘ secondary 
legislation ” possessed by Ministers in France is very 
considerable, and Englishmen living under what 
Professor Dicey has called the Rule of Law and happily 
knowing nothing of administrative courts can form but a 
faint conception of it; though they have recently been 
provided with a very fair copy in the arbitrary powers 
which the Defaulting Authorities Bill has delegated to 
the Education Department. The results, however, were 
disastrous for the maintenance of Ministerial respon- 
sibility. The Republican majority, having to apply an 
Act of a highly controversial character, distrusted the 
ordinary procedure of electing committees by the 
hazards of the bureaux, and, revolutionising the 
Standing Orders, elected the Committee (for reporting 
on applications for authorisation) by scrutin de liste— 
a kind of Pride’s Purge, which had the effect of substi. 
tuting a committee almost exclusively representative 
of the majority instead of being a _ repre- 
sentation of the House in miniature. The result 
is history, and need not be enlarged on: the 
applications of the fifty-four unauthorised con- 
gregations who were prepared to submit their 
statutes were, as M. Waldeck-Rousseau ironically put 
it, shaken up into three sacks and the guillotine of 
rejection fell indiscriminately on the doomed orders, 
alike on the just and unjust, who were executed very 
much in the manner of Fouquier-Tinville’s ‘‘ batches ” 
of the Terror. It was the decisive moment for M. 
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Combes’s position": was he to lead or follow his 
majority? He had, in accordance with the terms of 
the Act, prepared fifty-four projets de loi, admitting the 
applications to separate consideration on their merits ; 
the Committee proposed to take matters into their own 
hands and to reject them in three indiscriminate 
batches ; in fact, to closure the Minister himself by 
compartments. M. Combes hesitated and was lost. 
He declared to the Chamber of Depuiies that 
if it adopted the propositions which he had 
at first defended, instead of those of the Committee 
which he had combatted, he should regard himself as 
not having retained the confidence of the Assembly. 

The logic of events was inexorable. The Com- 
mittee of Congregrations became a kind of Committee 
of Public Safety directed by the new caucus, the delega- 
tion of the d/oc. M. Combes ceased to initiate legisla- 
tion ; he began to invite it. More than that, he began 
to invite the Chamber to do for him by laws what he 
was quite constitutionally entitled to do for himself by 
decrees. Moreover, he became more arbitrary as an 
administrator without becoming more independent as a 
Minister. For there is no absolutism so complete as 
the absolutism of a popular Assembly which has got 
out of hand, and the Extreme Left began to invite 
M. Combes to administrative measures which went 
perilously near infringing the liberty of the subject, 
and, as in the case of the circular prohibiting members 
of unauthorised orders trom preaching, were even 
declared by the Cour de Cassation to be invalid. 

It would take too long to establish all this in 
detail, but we may give a crucial instance. The 
result of the suppression of the fifty-four orders was to 
create a new situation. The fourteenth article of the 
Associations Law had forbidden members of unautho- 
rised orders to give instruction. The execution of this 
would have been a small matter had the intentions of 
the author of the law of 1901 to confine it to a law of 
regulation been adhered to. But the wholesale pro- 
scriptions to which M. Combes succumbed made it a 
formidable problem. M. Combes found himself out- 
witted by the members of the proscribed orders, 
who by secularising themselves resumed the rights 
of the ordinary citizen to teach. But on such a vital 
question of a policy for the execution of which, as 
he repeatedly declared, he had alone taken the reins 
of power into his hands (Je n'ai pris le pouvoir 
gue pour cela) he came before the Chamber with a 
prayer instead of a bill and was reduced to 
accepting a bill of M. Massé’s, treating the un- 
frocked monk as a kind of ticket-of-leave man— 
which his own Minister of Justice, M. Vallé, denounced 
as an exceptional law, indefensible, anti-juridical, and 
absolutely useless. The scene before the Commission 
in June of last year was eloquent of divided counsels, 
vacillating opinions, uncertain desires—in short, of a 
Ministry without a policy. 

There have been other occasions of vital import- 
ance on which M. Combes has abdicated the respon- 
sibility of a First Minister. The result has been a grow- 
ing state of indecision. It reached its climaxinthe debate 
this year on the bill for the suppression of the autho- 
rised congregations, in the course of which M. Combes, 
whenever his majority was divided over a particular 
clause, withdrew it, in order to enforce it by a 
decree instead of by alaw. The whole history of the 
anti-clerical supplementary legislation of the last three 


years is full of such confusions. And the debates on 
the Two Years’ Service Bill showed the Minister of 
War in the same frame of mind—amendments which 
he had one day declared destructive to the principle 
of his bill were the next day accepted without a 
murmur, because he feared to make them a question of 
confidence. 

It is no part of our business to condemn these ten- 
dencies, but only to indicate them. We pass no 
judgments on policies which are the concern of 
Frenchmen and not of Englishmen. Englishmen to- 
day cannot pretend to any great superiority of 
parliamentary virtues, and even if they could the pre- 
tence would be impertinent. It is a great mistake to 
judge French parliamentary practices, as for instance 
Mr. Bodley does with such facility, by English 
standards—as great a mistake as it was in 1789. If M. 
Combes is too ready ‘‘ to take the sense of the House,” 
Mr. Balfour does not take it enough. And it may be 
questioned whether some of these results are not 
implicit in the French parliamentary system. In 
France there has been from the days of the old States- 
General arooted distrust of plebiscitary appeals to the 
electorate by the Executive, and this distrust, intensified 
by MacMahon’s coup of 1877, makes it almost im- 
possible for a French Cabinet “‘ to go to the country.” 
Moreover, so long as the Executive possess such 
large extra-legal and departmental powers, such 
control of the Executive by the Chamber, although im- 
pairing its responsibility, must continue. We are not 
sure that, paradoxical as it may seem, the chief 
danger does not lie in the fact that France, so far from 
changing her Ministries too often, does not now 
change them enough. The spectacle of a “ stale” 
Ministry in our own country is surely not more 
comforting than the spectacle of a succession of 
fresh Ministries in France. French parliamentary 
institutions have always been admirably adapted 
to the training of a _ succession of competent, 
if brief, Ministries; it has been as much part of 
French traditions to ‘‘ring changes” in_ the 
personnel of the Ministry as it was under the Florentine 
Constitution to renew the O/to di Balia every two 
months. In a Chamber with such a workmanlike 
system of legislation by committees as the Chamber of 
Deputies possesses there is bound to be a certain 
tendency towards the forms of a Convention. 

Has this tendency gone too far ? We think it has. 
The French Chamber has, we think, lost in efficiency 
from the point of view of its own traditions ; the admi- 
rable record of constructive legislation of the Ministry 
of M. Waldeck-Rousseau has not been maintained. M. 
Millerand pointed the moral in his famous interpellation of 
last March ; the Ministry has been so timidly anxious to 
demand laws from the Chamber in order to do what 
could have been done by executive decrees that parlia- 
mentary time has been almost wholly wasted. This, 
indeed, bears out the view taken by Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert that of late years French legislation has become 
more detailed and less discretionary in its draughts- 
manship; Deputies are more jealous of Ministers 
than they were. But instead of turning Ministers out, 
they instruct them. The interpellation has ceased to 
be an instrument for the destruction of Ministries. The 
Chamber bids fair to take on the form of division intoa 
small number of permanent Grand Committees such as 
existed in 1848. There is a new power, the power of 
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the parliamentary caucus—the power not of the 
House but of the majority of the House. In France, 
as in England, the rights of the minority tend to dis- 
appear. Space forbids us to pursue its further implica- 
tions, grave though they are. But the student of the 
Revolutionary Convention will find much food for 
comparison in the Chamber of Deputies to-day, and, 
incidentally, he will be able to disabuse himself of the 
legend of M. Combes’s dictatorship. 





SOME SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTIONS. 

HE correspondence published on Friday morning 
T relative to the status of British Indians in the 
Transvaal is very disagreeable reading. Its gist may be 
set out in very few words. Thereis a strong opinion in 
the Transvaal in favour of prohibiting all Asiatic immi- 
gration other than that under the Labour Ordinance 
and of restricting existing trading rights. This policy 
has been declared as its own by the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Commerce. Lord Milner does not go the 
length of the Chamber of Commerce. He suggests an 
ordinance ‘‘to limit the influx of Asiatics of the 
lower class and to deal with the status and pri- 
vileges of Asiatics already resident in the country, 
Mr. Lyttelton does not go as far as Lord Milner. 
He sent a telegram on July 8 and a despatch on July 20, 
in which he explained that the Government were not 
prepared to sanction legislation which would curtail 
the rights which British Indians already possess, but 
he will sanction the immediate introduction of a 
measure restricting Indian immigration by imposing a 
language test in a European tongue. The immigra- 
tion of East Indians will thus be almost entirely 
checked. 

To appreciate the gravity and the dramatic interest 
of this decision it is necessary to go back to the 
early days of the war. The Morning Leader sets out a 
most pertinent quotation from Lord Lansdowne : 

“A considerable number of the Queen’s Indian subjects 
are to be found in the Transvaal, and among the many mis- 
deeds of the South African Republic I do not know that 
any fills me with more indignation than its treatment of 
these Indians. And the harm is not confined to the 
sufferers on the spot, for what do you imagine would be the 
effect produced in India when these poor people return to 
their country to report to their friends that the Government 
of the Empress, so — and irresistible in India, with its 
population of three hundred millions, is powerless to 
secure redress at the hands of a small South African 
State?” 

This was strong and solemn language. Sir M. 
Bhownaggree explains that the lot of the British 
Indian which in 1899 inspired Lord Lansdowne’s 
dithyrambic indignation is now in 1904 very much 
worse. And in future it is to be worse still. What, 
then, of the effect on British India? British India, 
according to Lord Lansdowne, was amazed in 1899 that 
‘*the Government and Empress of India” could not 
protect British Indians in a small South African State. 
We can imagine a more disturbing state of things. 
British India has still more reason to be outraged 
if British self-governing colonies deny the Indians 
the rights they expect as fellow-members of the Empire. 
That cause of irritation already exists. But there is a 
still more affronting situation. What if the ‘‘ Govern- 
ment and Empress of India” were useless to protect the 
rights of Indians in a country ruled directly by the 
British Government? That is the state of things now in 
force in the Transvaal. The moral is that a British 


citizen, if he happens to be an Indian, is in a better 
plight if he lives across the frontier. In that case he 
will at least find himself the object of some fine 
sympathetic rhetoric: the last thing he should pray for 
is the protection of the British flag. 

The last mail brings with it the text of the threat 
made to the Bloemfontein Friend by the Government of 
the Orange River Colony, and we think it will interest 
our readers to see the letter itself : 


“ The following letter has been received by the chairman 
and directors of Zhe Friend from the Acting Lieutenant- 
Governor and Executive Council of the Orange River 
Colony : 

“* Government Offices, Bloemfontein, 
“* July 25, 1904. 

“*Sirs,—I am directed to inform you that the leadin 
article published in Zhe Friend of the 21st instant, entitle 
“A Regrettabte Sentence” has been under the considera- 
tion of His Excellency the Acting Lieutenant-Governor and 
the Executive Council of this colony. His Excellency is 
advised that the article in question is of a seditious charac- 
ter, and I am to give you notice, as representing the pro- 
prietors of the journal in question, that the publication of 
any matter of a similar description in it will result in imme- 
diate action being taken in regard to its editor in terms of 
Section 24 of the Peane Preservation Ordinance of 1902. I 
am to add that a copy of this notice is being sent to the 
Bloemfontein Post for publication. —I have the honour to 
be, Sirs, your obedient servant, 

“¢C, Le Camp, Clerk of the Executive Council. 

“¢To the Chairman and Directors of 7he Friend, &c.’ 

“The section in the Peace Preservation Ordinance re- 
ferred to in the above announcement states: 

“*Tt shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor on it 
being shown to his satisfaction that there are reasonable 
— for believing that any person within this colony is 

angerous to the peace and good government of the 
country, to issue an order under the hand of the Colonial 
Secretary to such person to leave the colony within fourteen 
days after service of such order. [f on the expiratiun of the 
said period such person shall be found within the colony, he 
shall be proceeded against in similar manner and be subject 
to the like penalties as are provided in Section 22 of this 
Ordinance.’ 

“ Section 22 here referred to makes the person disobeying 
the order to leave the colony subject to be brought before a 
magistrate, and on conviction to be imprisoned, with or 
without hard labour, fora period not less than one month 
and not more than six months, and with or without a fine, 
not exceeding £500, and in default of payment, to a further 
term of imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

“ A reply has been sent to the Government that their letter 
will be laid before the board of directors at their next 
ordinary meeting, which will be held on Tuesday next.” 


It is over two years since peace was made, and 
yet the Government has to rely on this arbitrary 
power of expulsion for keeping order. The article to 
which the Governor refers is not nearly as inflamma- 
tory as the articles that appeared in Johannesburg 
just before the war, yet we all remember what vigorous 
friends the freedom of the Press found in the most 
unexpected quarters in London. Those articles 
clamoured for British intervention; this article 
merely described the retrospective associations the 
British flag had for the man who was _ sent 
to prison for abusing it. The same number 
of the Bloemfontein Friend contains the report of the 
debate in the Legislative Council on the discontent 
caused in the colony by the delays and anomalies and 
omissions in the payment of the claims of protected 
burghers. One of the members moved for a commis- 
sion of inquiry, and the complaints were reinforced by 
the chairman of the Ladybrand District Commission, 
who said that he did not believe that more than 
a third of the claims were paid, and yet the 
money is already practically exhausted. That is by 
way of redeeming promises which Mr. Chamberlain 
guaranteed when he went to South Africa in the most 
solemn and public manner. The new colonies are, in 
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fact, in a most uneasy and unsatisfactory state. Either 
the problems which the Boer Governments had to face 
were much more difficult than Mr. Chamberlain 
admitted, or the demoralising consequences of the war 
were far more serious than he had supposed, or British 
administration is as far inferior as Mr. Chamberlain 


thought it was superior to the Government it 
s'ipplanted. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONGRESS. 
HE International Socialist Congress which has just 
concluded its sittings at Amsterdam may most 
fuy be described as a gathering of Socialist leaders from 
all ends of the earth for the consideration of parliamentary 
tactics. For, indeed, nothing els¢ was done; and as 
both the business and the decisions of Amsterdam are 
fraught with the most important consequences to 
Socialism, and have a direct bearing upon our position in 
Gieat Britain, I must explain in a sentence or two the 
circumstances which determined the character of the 
Congress. 

The great Socialist shibboleth is a professed belief 
in “ the class war.” From one point of view this is merely 
a literary expression which may, or may not, be held to 
cesaiibe accurately the conflict of economic interest be- 
tween employer and employed, monopolist and _ user, 
capitalist and proletariat, which it is the aim of Socialism 
to eliminate. In this country the majority of Socialists 
have rejected this formula as being inadequate, but on 
the continent it has been accepted practically with 
unanimity. 1 + ) si 

So soon, however, as Socialism passes beyond its 
mere propaganda stage, so soon as it has gained sufficient 
support amongst electors to secure seats on municipal 
and legislative councils, the formula ot “the class war”’ is 
seen to have a determining influence upon Socialist tac- 
tics. Where “the class war” is accepted Socialist tac- 
tics remain revolutionary. Not only are lines drawn 
between the Socialist and other parties, but walls are 
built up. As a matter of fact, however, parliamentary 
experience is constantly battering down these walls, and 
in countries like France and Great Britain the attempt 
tc continue to use the “class war” formula only results 
in a hopeless contradiction between Socialist theory and 
practice. 

On the continent during the last few years a re- 
visionist movement affecting both theory and practice 
has been started. Bernstein has been attempting to re- 
east formule and Jaurés has been experimenting with a 
new tactical method. The movements are really supple- 
mentary and cannot be separated. The German Social 
Democrats passed the Dresden resolution primarily to 
condemn Bernstein; the Guesdists accepted it to condemn 
Jaurés ; it was brought before the Amsterdam Congress to 
condemn the whole tendency which these two represent. 
Thus it was that when, after the manner of these con- 
gresses, each nationality appointed representatives to the 
commission which was to discuss this question and bring 
a resolution dealing with it before the whole Congress, 
the continent sent its leading men to the committee; 
thus it was that the debate on the Tactics Commission 
from Tuesday to Thursday completely overshadowed the 
Congress itself, and that the room in which we met was 
crowded to suffocation from early morning until late at 
night by interested outsiders. Everyone recognised that 
the business which the Tactics Commission had in hand 
was no mere contest between Jaurés and Guesde, but be- 
tween the dogmatic propagandist Socialism of the past 
and the liberal parliamentary Socialism of the future -. 
between youth and adolescence. 

The real issue at once disclosed itself when Bebel 
took the lead against Jaurés. Germany is in a peculiar 
position. There the party is united—umited on dogmas—- 
and if Bernstein were to gain any marked influence, party 


unity would be threatened, not because Bernstein advo- 
cates disruption, but because Bdrnsteinism, as a ten- 
cency, diverges from the lines of party policy hitherto 
adopted. Moreover, in Germany parliamentary ‘n- 
stitutions are in a rudimentary state. Bebel does not 
understand the difficulties of parliamentary tactics 
in a country where the Chancellor depends upon 
a majority vote in the popular Chamber. In _follow- 
ing him in the debate on the Commission I had to 
point out to him how his German tactics did not suit us, 
how his support of bourgeois parties if practised in England 
would bring him under the censure of the resolution which 
he was supporting, how, under properly developed par- 
liamentary conditions, it would be quite impossible for him 
to support a Ministry one day and oppose it the next, and 
how, if he obtained the 7,000,000 votes which he asked 
for, the very first thing which would happen would be the 
adoption of such parliamentary tactics as would split his 
party into Guesaists and Jaurésists. 

Jaurés, in the hurricane oration which he delivered to 
the Congress on Friday when the Commission’s report was 
before the delegates, threw discretion to the winds and 
went right to the heart of the dispute. He attacked the 
Germans, he blamed the British Social Democrats, and 
definitely allied himself with our Independent Labour Party 
and Labour Representation Committee. The ineradicable 
economic opposition between profit and wages, capital 
and labour, bourgeoisie and proletariat, must be the basis of 
our political parties, but we must remember that demo- 
cracy is intellectual and moral as well as economic; we 
must be independent, but independence in parliamentary 
countries does not preclude co-operation; we must be 
revolutionary in the sense that our goal is a fundamental 
change in the construction of society, but we must not 
emphasise our final goal so much that we refuse to take the 
steps which lead up to it. 

At last, late on Friday, the Congress voted. It must 
be remembered that at these gatherings the delegates are 
grouped in nationalities, and that irrespective of the 
strength of the movement in the various countries, or the 
size of the delegation representing it, each nationality casts 
two votes, which may or may not be split. To the 
Guesdist resolution an amendment had been moved on the 
Commission, the purpose of which was to affirm the 
Socialist principles expressed in the resolution, but to omit 
all condemnatory references to the tendencies represented 
by Bernstein and Jaurés. The British section was chiefly 
responsible for bringing this amendment (which is known 
as the Vandervelde-Adler amendment) before the Con- 
gress. Both for and against the amendment twenty-one 
national votes were cast, and so it was not carried, and 
then the resolution was adopted, five votes being given 
against it and twelve not being cast at all. Evidently in 
this case mere numbers do not count for much. The 
Vandervelde-Adler amendment was opposed by both the 
votes of Bohemia, Bulgaria, Spain, Hungary, Japan, and 
Russia ; and it was known on Friday forenoon that the votes 
of Katayama, the delegate from Japan, were to decide 
whether parliamentary Socialist tactics were to be censured 
or not. Britain, the British Colonies (which were recog- 
nised as a separate nation), Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland cast both their votes for 
the amendment. We did not carrv our amendment, but 
we won all the same, and, as one of the best-known conti- 
nental leaders said to me after the result, “ Bebel will never 
put himself in the same position again.” 

The effect of the Amsterdam Congress upon the 
Socialist and Labour movement in this country will be con- 
siderable. In the first place, the sections represented by 
the Independent Labour Party and the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee entered the Amsterdam Congress , as 
foreigners, but in the course of the week they won for 
themselves an assured place in the international move- 
ment. In future, these British sections will be consulted 
upon international affairs, and one of the seats on the 
International Bureau will be held by them. Moreover, 
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every member of Parliament adhering to the Labour Repr:- 
sentation Committee is to be summoned to the Interna- 
tional Parliamentary group which has been established by 
resolution of the Amsterdam Congress, and which is to 
meet frequently to promote uniformity, so far as is possible, 
in national social legislation and to secure international 
peace and goodwill. 

In the second place, we have returned from Amster- 
dam strengthened in our conviction that the parliamentary 
methods of the Labour Representation Committee are 
sound. These methods have been described as isolation. 
They never were isolation. They are independence witir 
co-operation. They are the methods of the continental 
Socialists in countries where parliamentary government has 
been developed. At Amsterdam, these countries made it 
quite clear that a body of men in Parliament must accept 
responsibility, and cannot support a Ministry on this point 
and oppose it on that, but must adopt an attitude from 
Session to Session, voting sometimes for or against minor 
matters to which it is opposed or of which it is in favour, 
in order that it may prevent the defeat of a Government 
which, on the whole, it desires to keep in power. If, for 
instance, in the next Liberal Cabinet the Rosebery faction 
were strongly represented, and if no satisfactory pledges 
were given upon the Government's intentions regarding 
Trade Union legislation, the Labour Party would be per- 
fectly justified in supporting a vote of censure—or what 
would amount to that—on the first King’s Speech ; but on 
the other hand, if the Cabinet were anti-Imperialist, and 
were sound on Trade Union legislation, the Labour Party 
would be justified in giving it general support and in pro- 
tecting it from defeat. That was the policy which the 
International Socialist Congress discussed at Amsterdam, 
and though nominally defeated, it was in reality victorious. 
Tt is a negation of the “ class war” formula ; it is an honest 
recognition of the fact that parliamentary Socialism must 
adopt tactics to suit the circumstances of each nationality ; 
it is a denial of the position that Socialists should not 
co-operate with Trade Unionists who are not Socialists, or 
that Socialists should not discriminate between one party 
and another in the State on the grounds that all the other 
parties are bourgeois. In other words. Amsterdam in 
reality declared for social evolution and for national 
political continuity. 

J. Ramsay MacDonacp. 





SITES OF BUILDINGS. 


OTHING is more characteristic of the Greek view 
of art than their choice of sites for their temples. 

The difference in this respect between them and other 
races is one that may be traced down through the details 
of the treatment of architecture, and points to a peculiarity 
in their view of the functions and uses of art. The in- 
variable object of the Greeks in selecting a site was to 
find the position which most perfectly displayed and set off 
the beauty of the building. The beauty of the building 
in Greek eyes was the use of it. That was its raison d@’étre. 
The position that best displayed its beauty was the most 
useful position therefore that it could occupy. 

Even at this day it would be difficult to overestimate 
the charm and dignity that is added to the ruined remains 
of Greek temples by this method of placing. It often 
seems as if Nature herself had arranged her own pro- 
portions with a view to their convenience, and in the 
modelling of her hills and valleys had been guided by the 
purpose of affording to these works of art the most advan- 
tageous position possible. Stamding as they do, they 
appear to preside over the scenery, the irregular and wild 
beauty of which finds in these ordered and stately con- 
structions its appropriate climax of expression. One of 
the most charmingly-placed temples the writer remembers 
is Segesta, in mid-Sicily. It stands in the midst of gaunt 
and barren hills. A long walk from the nearest railway 
station leads over these hills, and coming round the 


shoulder of the last range a view is disclosed of a long 
valley stretching in among the mountains which enclose 
it and tower above it on either hand. From the side of 
one of the main ridges a short spur is thrust forward into 
the valley, the end of which forms a rounded knoll, and 
on this the temple is placed. With the larger mountains 
bent round it and the valley leading up to it, it forms a 
natural cynosure and attracts the eye from a great dis- 
tance. Not a trace of classic Acragas remains except the 
temple. The landscape is an extraordinarily wild amd 
lonely one, the only sign of life being probably an occa- 
sional shepherd boy climbing with his goats among the 
rocks and tufts of asphodel. The temple, however, raised 
upon its natural pedestal, still seems to dominate the land- 
scape and to claim a silent homage from the surrounding 
scenery. 

More lovely still is the setting of the temples at 
Girgenti, which stand in a line along the cliff overlooking 
the sea. Inland the ground dips into a wide hollow before 
sloping up steeply to the heights once included within the 
boundaries of the old city of Agrigentum and crowned 
today with the particularly dirty village of Castro-Gio- 
vanni. The hollow between the inland hills and sea 
cliffs, facing south and protected from the north, teems 
with a vegetation which in April and May seems to com- 
bine the prodigal richness of a tropical climate with the 
vigour and freshness of northern seasons. The delicious 
green of the young almonds, the almost transparent leaves 
and tendrils of the vines, the massive black caroob trees, 
the glistening foliage and glowing fruit of orange plan- 
tations and paler yellow lemons, form a thicket of wonder- 
ful variety, to which gigantic olives, low, with gnarled and 
knotted trunks, add their silvery foliage. Great trailing 
gourds cumber the earth or climb the trees, whence 
they hang down their flabby yellow blossoms. The air 
is almost overladen with the scent of orange blossom, for 
the same trees carry blossom and fruit at once, and an 
endless variety of wild flowers twinkling through the young 
wheat covers the ground. 

This sheltered valley of Europe’s southernmost coast, 
fed by its rich volcanic soil and breathed on by the mildest 
of sea breezes, smothered in gifts and brimming over with 
fertility, seems, as it were, the spoiled child and petted 
darling of nature. As you wander through what seems 
like an enchanted covert you can think of nothing lacking 
to complete its beauty. Then, through gaps in the 
foliage, between glossy orange leaves and grey olives, 
you catch a glimpse of the long dark brown ridge of 
volcanic rock close in front, and the easternmost of the 
temples, Juno Lacinia, lifting its buoyant proportions 
against the clear blue of the sky; and immediately the 
covert you have passed through becomes, as it were, an 
ante-chamber, and you perceive that the object of the 
gradual ascent you have been making has been to lead 
you to this. 

There are four temples here. The cliffs drop almost 
perpendicularly, on the southern side, sheer from the edges 
of their platforms to the sea. It is difficult to say, per- 
haps, whether, when they were in their perfect state, the 
view of them from the inland side, or as they would have 
appeared from the sea, raised on the precipice’s edge, 
their brilliant colouring and symmetry of form in startling 
contrast to the rude cliffs, would have been the more 
striking. From either point of view the appropriateness 
of this final ridge as a building site is undeniable. Placed 
as they are, the temples are like a row of pictures hung 
conspicuously in full view of the ancient eity. 

It would be unnecessary to multiply instances of this 
care of the Greeks in the choice of sites. The most 
famous example, as the reader knows, is the Acropolis at 
Athens, a little eminence of precisely the right height and 
dimensions, rising sharply from the plain and command- 
ing the attention not only of the town and its environs, but 
of the encircling mountains, of the rich valley leading to the 
Pirzus and of the blue expanse of the Gulf of A2gina ruffled 
in old days by Athens’s fleet. So perfectly adapted is this 
feature for the purpose for which it has been used that 
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the writer has often wondered if the position of this hill had 
not something to do with the choice of a situation for the 
town itself which seems to have drawn hither from its 
more natural site near the Pirezus in order that it might 
take advantage of such an opportunity for the proper dis- 
play of its precious works of art. 

However that may be, it is evident that in this placing 
of their temples the Greeks were only carrying out to its 
logical conclusion the same principle that they applied to 
the details of the architecture. They were but reiterating 
their guiding maxim that every touch must tell, that the 
disposition of every part must be regulated by a strict 
regard for its more easy and perfect display. What a 
single metope was to the frieze, what the frieze was to the 
entire entablature, what the entablature was to the whole 
temple, that the temple itself was to the landscape. The 
conception was altogether a Greek one. With seven hills 
to choose from, the Romans built all their principal 
temples in a ditch ; for the Forum is little more. 

Most English, or European, churches and cathedrals 
are built in the midst of the thickest part of towns and 
great cities. There are so many hills in England that 
some of these buildings find themselves, perhaps without 
quite knowing why, fairly well placed. Yet it is sufficiently 
evident, if we consider the general sites occupied, that 
the choice of a position from which they could be most 
perfectly visible to the whole city was not at all a considera- 
tion that has influenced our great buildings. Indeed, a 
Christian temple would probably think such an object of 
mere display an unworthy one. Its own value, it would 
have said, consisted not in what it was to look at, but in 
the part it played in the life of a community. What did 
it matter if clustering houses and the cottages of the poor 
shut it in and nestled against it ? After all, such behaviour 
only symbolised the kind of influence that the Church her- 
self desired to exercise. Was it not better to come down 
here among poor struggling humanity with a message of 
tenderness and pity than to stand apart on a hill to be 
looked at ? 

Well, the question brings us back to the old difference 
between the Greek view of art and ours. It is certain that 
our buildings make no pretence to be of supreme import- 
ance as objects to look at. We may make the claim for them, 
but they make no such claim themselves. Will the reader 
think of our two great London churches, Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s? The former stands down on a 
flat. It might, indeed, command from the riverside a fine 
prospect, but from that it is entirely cut off by other 
buildings. St. Paul’s is placed on the top of a hill, from 
which it might, if it had not been completely built round, 
command a view, over the lower parts of the City and the 
river, to our home-returning ships—an end which an 
Athenian would have secured at any cost. As it is, neither 
of these great buildings produces any effect as things to be 
looked at at all. Neither of them is seen nor felt fifty 
yards from its own walls. 

It is curious, perhaps, that we should make no better 
provision for seeing what we all declare to be so beauti- 
ful. If these things, one cannot but think, were, 
in the Greek sense of the word, beautiful—if we 
got, that is to say, strength and succour and light 
from them—is it to be supposed that we should 
submit to be cut off from such resources? The fact is we 
are wiser in our practice than in our theory. However 
confidently we may maintain the beauty of our great build- 
ings, it is only necessary to consider our treatment and 
disposal of them to see that we do not derive the virtue 
from them that beauty possesses. We ca// them beautiful 
things, but we do not use them as beautiful things. This 
is just what the Greeks did do, and is the point of difference 
between their art and ours. Tlhey considered their 
temples as objects the highest function of which was to 
be seen. No other use the building could be put to was 
equal to that. No sermon preached within it was equal to 
the sermon preached by its own proportions and aspect. 
Such a view of the matter is a strange one to us, but, all 
the more for that, perhaps, it is worth considering. It 





shows the seriousness that the subject of art can attain to 
among a people who really live by art; who do not com- 
fuse it with other subjects and subordinate it to other 
interests, but who within the limits of its own sphere give 
it supreme control and suffer it to be guided in everything 
that concerns it, in choice of site no less than in plan of 
construction, by its own laws. 


L. Marcu PHILLIPPs. 





GARDENING IN SEPTEMBER. 
HE ordinary gardener who likes to do everything 
as late as possible has a prejudice against any 
kind of planting or transplanting in September. He has 
learnt to leave his borders alone until the end of Octo- 
ber and to plant his bulbs in November, and it is difficult 
to induce him to change his practice. There is this to 
be said for it, that September is often hot and rainless, 
and plants that are moved in hot, dry weather have to be 
watered a good deal after their disturbance. This gives 
trouble to the gardener, which he naturally dislikes. Also 
borders in September are often at their best, and trans- 
planting mars their flowery luxuriance. Plants lately 
moved always look as if they had been lately moved unl 
spoil the natural air of a border otherwise full of weil- 
established plants. For these reasons the gardener hoirls 
to the tradition that September is not a gardening month, 
and it is difficult to persuade him otherwise. Yet there 
are many things that can be done in September better 
than in any other month. In particular, many kinds of 
bulbs should be planted then if they are to be at their 
best the next year; and bulbs can be planted in Septem- 
ber without any of the disadvantages which attend 
the moving of other kinds of plants. They 
do not need to be watered after planting, and they do not 
disturb the wild air of the border, as they do not show 
above ground. There are a good many bulbs which 
naturally begin their growth in September or October, 
and the longer these are kept out of the ground the worse 
it is for them. This is the case with the narcissi. They 
begin to swell at the base of the bulb in September, and if 
they do this out of the ground they are apt to be weakened. 
Many of the more easily grown narcissi can be planted as 
late as November or December ; but all of them do better 
if planted as early as possible, and some of the more deli- 
cate kinds may be fatally injured if not planted early. If 
narcissi are to be transplanted it is particularly important 
to move them by September, as they begin their new 
growth then, and do not like to be moved when once it 
has thoroughly began. Spanish irises, again, begin their 
growth very early, and if they are not planted until Novem- 
ber this growth is checked and they are weakened for the 
next year. There are a great many bulbs, particularly 
among the lilies, which are said never to do well for a year 
or more after they have been moved. Moving, however, 
does them no harm whatever if they are moved when they 
are quite dormant and planted again as soon as possible. 
This is true both of the white Madonna lily, of most of the 
Martagon tribe, and of the beautiful Lilium Testaceum. 
The disease from which the Madonna lily and Lilium 
Testaceum both suffer is often brought on by their being 
moved when in growth or by their being kept too long out 
of the ground. They may do well enough with late plant- 
ing, but it is safest to plant them at the beginning of 
September, if not in August. The Martagons also come 
into growth early, and should be moved and replanted as 
soon after they have died down as possible. If this is done 

they will probably flower well again the next year. 

There are other bulbs which flower very early 
in the spring, such as the squills and chionodoxas, 
and which naturally begin their growth in the 
warm weather of early autumn and_ even late 
summer. If this growth is delayed by late plant- 
ing, it is apt to be further checked by cold and damp, 
and if they are subjected to cold and damp before they 
have started their growth they are liable to rot, and in any 
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case to make very poor growth the next year. If they are 
planted late they are at the mercy of the weather, but if 
early their growth gives them vitality enough to endure 
it. Those who find that they fail with any kind of 
early bulbs planted in October or November may be recom- 
mended to try them again, planting in early September 
or late August, for bulbs are sometimes so fatally injured 
by late planting that, even if they do not die at once, they 
never thoroughly recover. Those who wish to succeed 
really well with bulbs will do well to find out when they 
naturally start into growth and to plant them accordingly. 
Some bulbs, it is true, do not mind remaining dry and 
dormant long after their proper season of renewed 
activity, but others resent it. When bulbs do not start 
into growth until late it is of course well to plant them 
late, so that they may have to endure as little wet and 
cold as possible. 

All these rules apply to other plants besides bulbs. 
Plants which flower early in the spring need to be 
well established before the winter, so that they may be 
ready to flower at their proper time. If they are planted 
in late October or November the cold may come upon 
them before they are established at all, and then they 
will be struggling for life all the winter and have 
little energy to flower the next spring. One 
may make a general rule that it is well to 
plant or transplant all plants that flower in April before 
the end of September at latest. If you tell your gar- 
dener this, he will reply that it is against all his principles, 
and that he has often planted them in November or De- 
cember with good results. That may be, but when they 
are planted late they are at the mercy of the weather. If 
the winter comes late all will be well. If it comes early 
it will play havoc with them. Like lilies, a great 
many herbaceous plants usually supposed to  dis- 
like disturbance can be moved with impunity if the 
right time is chosen. Ponies, for instance, will often 
blossom well enough the next year if moved in Sep- 
tember. Flag irises should be moved about a month 
after they have flowered, and if not then as early in Sep- 
tember as possible. Oriental poppies are easy enough to 
grow anywhere, but they are very deep rooted plants, and 
if moved early in the autumn will make new roots so 
quickly as to be in the best condition for flowering the 
next year. The good gardener learns all about the habits 
of his plants and treats them accordingly, and not by a 
rigid routine. It is the routine of ordinary gardeners to 
plant and transplant in November, yet this may be the 
worst time that could be chosen, short of midwinter; for 
the plants may be subjected to extreme cold just when 
they are weakest. As a general rule plants with roots of 
an ordinary size which flower in summer can be moved 
in late autumn. Shallow-rooting plants flowering in 
summer or autumn should be moved in March or April. 
Early flowering plants and summer flowering plants with 
very deep roots should be moved in September. 

So far I have spoken of the ordinary garden. What 
I have said applies with double force to the rock 
garden; for most rock plants flower in spring or 
early summer, and a good many of them are 
peculiarly impatient of our winters if not thoroughly 
established. Even the easiest rock plants, such as Au- 
brietia, the creeping phloxes, and many of the pinks, are 
better moved or planted in September than later. They 
are apt to dwindle away if planted so that they do not 
establish themselves before the frosts; but if planted in 
September they are strong healthy plants before the 
winter comes. Of the rarer and more delicate rock plants 
that flower early in the year, nearly all are likely to die or 
be fatally crippled unless planted early. Most of them 
can be planted out of pots in the spring, it is true, but 
then they may be subjected to sudden inclemencies very 
harmful if they have spent the winter in frames, and they 
always do better if they have been thoroughly established 
before flowering. There is always a,risk if such things are 
planted in September of their dying in the winter without 


ever flowering at all; but if they survive it they are likely 
to be much stronger and better able to endure all the 
changes of our climate than if planted in spring. I have 
myself planted a dozen plants of the rather difficult 
Dianthus Alpinus in September without losing one in the 
ersuing winter, and the next spring they were far more 
healthy than if they had been coddled all the winter in 
frames. To plant them in October would probably 
have meant death. September, in fact, is the best 
possible season for work in the rock garden. At that 
time the flowering season of most rock plants is over, and 
reck work can be rebuilt and replanted without any 
waste of beauty. Rock gardens, like all other gardens, 
need to be renewed periodically. They cannot 
be manured like ordinary borders. They require, there- 
fore, to be enriched with fresh soil ; and a great many of the 
plants need to be divided and replanted. If this is done 
in September the plants will have outgrown all signs of 
disturbance by the next spring. It is a good plan to renew 
a certain part of the rock gardens in this way every year 
so that none of it may ever have time to grow stale. 

There is not enough use made of small and early 
flowering bulbs in rock gardens. If they are planted among 
later flowering rock plants they cover with blossom 
ground that would otherwise be flowerless, and they die 
down when the other plants about them are beginning to 
burst into growth and flower. They also benefit by the 
roots and the covering leafage of the other plants., Grown 
thus, in fact, they are subject to the natural conditions 
best suited to their health and beauty. Most of such 
bulbs should be planted in September, in particular the 
little daffodils, such as minimus, the petticoat hoop 
Cyclamineus, and Triandrus albus. None of. them are 
likely to do well for a year or more if planted late, and 
Triandrus albus is likely to die outright. There are many 
other bulbs, such as the Chinodoxas, squills, Pushkinias, 
and winter-flowering crocuses and irises, which look their 
best in the rock garden and should all be planted early. 
None of the more delicate rock plants, however, except 
bulbs, should be moved when dormant. This is particu- 
larly the case with the small campanulas, such as C. 
pulla, some of which die down early. These should all 
be disturbed, if they are disturbed at all, when first burst- 
ing into growth in early spring. If they are moved or 
divided then, they have ample time to recover before 
flowering. It is also fatal to disturb some evergreen 
plants, such as Gentiana verna, in the autumn. They are 
best planted or moved just before flowering, or even when 
in flower. But there are exceptions to a general rule 
which can only be discovered by experience. I have 
said enough now to show that September need by no 
means be an idle time in the garden. 





c 


THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 
Il.—Tue HILLS AND THE VALLEYs. 


ERE, since we are about to embrace the moun- 
tains which cut Liguria off from Tuscany, 
: seems the proper place for a little geo- 
Geographical graphy. Here, for instance, is a problem 
a for the traveller, that every considerable 
city he visits will be found in the plain, whereas 
formerly each was on a hill-top. And here, if I had the 
ripe wisdom of old Dennis, or the orderly pragmatism 
of Herr Baedeker, would be the place for me to be 
learned in discourse upon the Etruscans, the Latins, 
and the Romans. Alas, I am but a roadster with an 
eye for humours. Sound upon inns and innkeepers, 
I am to seek in hegemonies and the Lucumons. 
Vacuus viator | stand confessed, vague enough. But 
if, in M. Renan’s phrase, I can ‘‘inform my vague,” 
why, then, I shall have done something. 
The Grand Duchy of Tuscany, speaking roughly, 





* Copyright in U.S.A., 1904, by Maurice Hewlett, 
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makes an equilateral triangle, whose base shall be the 
Maremma, running as the Mediterranean lies, from 
north to south. The angles of the base are the 
Magra bridge, which we are to cross, and the Orbe- 
tello isthmus, which we are to visit. The apex is La 
Verna, above the Casentino. Bisecting the base, more 
or less exactly, you have the Val d’Arno, which (with 
the Val di Chiana) is the only considerable plain in the 
country. Florence, though it is not the true, is the 
political middle, since it commands both road and 
waterway alike. A man could hardly take his host 
from Milan to Rome without coming to terms with 
the Florentines ; nor could the Aretines get at Genoa. 
If for no other reason, Florence was bound to have 
supremacy. So here you have the state of the case. 
Florence and the best land are in the midst ; north and 
east of her are the Apennines, than which better outposts 
couldnot be. West ofher are the sea and a strip of 
barren, inhospitable, salt-scourged coast. South are 
ridges of limestone hills, parallel as racing waves, with 
close valleys between them, and in every valley a grey- 
green languid river. But where Arno runs from east 
to west, and shapes the plain to her mood, these lime- 
stone hills run south to north and the rivers march 
with them. Among these town-crested waves of rock 
our course has been, or is to be. On every ridge, on 
every spur or fault of a ridge, you will find a town. All 
the massed nations of Tuscany were to be found once 
above the vale of Arno, or upon these southern hills. 
There were none worth consideration in the Apennines : 
the Etruscans, when they left the south for the north, 
kept by the sea. And there are none there now; but 

for a different reason. The plain has sucked in all.* 
In the victorious year (1254), when Florence 
humbled one hill-nation after another, she found 
Volterra a huddle of old buildings within vast, in- 
destructible, indefensible walls—too big, indeed, for 
either consummation—Volterra! a chief city once of 
the Etruscan hegemony. The others were in much the 
same plight—Montepulciano, Montalcino, Cortona, 
Massa, Asciano—villages graced like cathedral cities, 
shadows of great shades. It was not altogether that 
they had been rent from within ; they were derelict, 
the blood had left them and flowed down to enrich the 
plain. Siena was the last, which might have gone one 
of the first ; but there was reason in this. Siena, like 
Florence, held the highway to Rome, and a clean road. 
That a man should have built for him- 


“a builds self a city upon a hill must be taken to 
inact himecit. mean that he were content to go tired 
be rock.” to his bed, so only that he might be sure 


to find his wife in it, his children and 


* The sea may well have flowed over Florence once, per- 
haps, indeed, to Arezzo; but three headlands will have acted 
as groins and silted up a foothold for a city: these are the 
Monte Pisano, now by the Serchio made an island of rock ; the 
Cerbaje, islanded also by Nievole; and Monte Albano, which 
only a narrow pass cuts off from the bulk of the Apennines, A 
great creek would have run up north to Pistoja and Montag- 
nana ; but fishes would have spawned where now the people of 
Prato and Signa are at work. All this plain, in fact, is reclaimed 
stuff—alluvial deposit, tidal silt, detritus—the work of Ombrone, 
Nievole, Guanciana, and Serchio, with Arno and Sieve working 
west from the Gran’ Giogo. There the life-blood of Tuscany, 
as I say, is pooled—Pistoja, Prato, Arezzo, Florence, Empoli, 
Lucca, Pisa, Leghorn ; naming these, you name all that really 
lives—though in the Val di Chiana there is a stirring towards 
birth. Once the gallant blood coursed by every winding valley, 
by every brook and swamp, from the cities of the hills, That 
was in a day when a man brought his stuff to market or the 
ships on a mule’s back, or defended it in his citadel high among 
the rocks. But that was before history, which cannot reckon 
the time when Volterra or Chiusi, Ansedonia or Tarquinii, 
would compare in riches with Florence and Leghorn. In those 
days Florence and Leghorn were not: in these, where are 
Volterra and Ansedonia ? 

See Luni, Urbisaglia pass, 

And after them how flicker and fade 

Chiusi and Sinigal’—alas ! 

When this house makes that house a shade, 
A smoky name, what news is this, 

If cities wreck the state they made ? 


gear safely embanked about it. In other words, he 
had been down to that extremity where the shift 


was to keep his skin whole, rather than to 
render it sleek by comfort or to adorn it with 
raiment. Not far removed from the blinking 


cave-dwellers, his grandparents, or from his great- 
uncles, the long-toed folk who nested in trees,* 
so built the first founders of the Tuscan Grand Duchy ; 
and so, for reasons of their own, the successive in- 
vaders of the land elected to dwell. For, obviously, 
where there had been safety for the robbed, there 
would be immunity for robbers. All the cities of the 
plain—prosperous Florence, coy Lucca, and the rest— 
were offshoots from these eyries of the rocks, despe- 
rately sought and late in time, for the sake of the 
waterway. Thus, in John Villani’s time the Sammi- 
niatesi came down from their citadel and built them- 
selves a San Genesio by Arno, imitating so the 
antico popolo maligno who had stocked Florence from 
the crag of Fesule and prospered in spite of all, as 
they were bound to do. Forit is most certain that a 
people who would thrive in that rude air would batten 
on the glebe below. No hoeing in the rocks down 
there, as the Carrarese must painfully do. That they 
did thrive history will prove, if a glance of the eye 
do not. 


Dismay came slowly to the hillmen upon 


Drawbacks. the leisurely flood of history; but the 
temptations to desert their lurking-dens 

were great. River and level road wash money out 
on the ebb, to bring it back doubled on the 
flood. The hillmen, watching from their too quiet 


citadels, saw markets rise in the lowland country, 
shipyards afforested, argosies gather, and the water- 
ways fill them in spite of the ambushed roads. Sale 
and barter, with the means of buying the one thing 
needful—which was courage—raised up a new people, 
to whom the old, be they never so hardy, must in time 
give place. For this also, in the nature of hill-towns, is 
not to be neglected, that, built as refuges from robbers, 
they first became refuges for them, and, next, their 
traps. By so much as these strongholds were safe, by so 
much the more they might be dangerous ; and if it were 
hard for the pursuers to get in, by the same token it 
was not easy for the pursued to get out. One by one 
the Frankish chiefs, robbers to a man, lords of the 
hill-towns— Uberti, Ubertini, Ubaldini, Alberti, Aldo- 
brandeschi, Guidi, Pannocchieschi—were prevented in 
the harm they did, submitted, and came in to the cities 
of the plain. Either they were betrayed thither, bribed 
thither, or (being let alone) starved thither. By the 
time the Florentines had struck their coin of fine gold 
there was no hill-nation in all Tuscany which was not 
either in their power or tending surely beneath it. 
These things were certainties, in the very nature of the 
hypothesis. 
a But now here also is an obvious thing, 
Characteristics that if the ingathering of the upland 
of the ° 
Remnant. clans was a Cadmus-sowing for the low- 
land communes—as no doubt it was, 
with Guelf-and-Ghibelline wars, Black-and-White wars, 
and endless bedevilment to come out of it—assuredly 
also, what was left behind, to push about as best it 
might upon the bare rocks, was a still hardier seed. 
Judge them by what they are now: rugged, cold-eyed, 
judging men, stern-faced women, bearing and nourishing 
imps of whipcord, they seem to have been. And their 
tools and their gowns, their churches and gods, like 
them, you would have said. And so it is. Not only are 
the hill-towns of Tuscany the more ancient, but they are 
the more lasting; they have more character, testify 
more certainly of themselves. Once seen, the least of 
them stands up at call, child of a fierce family, with the 





* The mind can form a pleasant picture of the Amsterdamers 
who, Erasmus says, before they took to pile-driving, lived on 
tree-tops—like rooks, 
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general carriage of the whole blood—that gaunt 
hospitality, that offhand welcome, those eyes bare and 
bold which they all show you; but with a specific 
aspect of its own, a look unmistakable, a gesture, some 
trick which singles it out a self-sufficient, responsible 
entity. ‘‘ Here stand I, such-an-one, naked and empty, 
upon my crags, content to be so. And you! what's 
your willofme?” This is how the Scots appear to us 
comfortable Englishmen ; it is how the hill-men appear 
to the Tuscans of the plains. It is the way of them 
all, however differently they may intone it. 


Maurice HEWLETT. 





CHARACTERS IN OUTLINE. 
IX.—Mr. WInNsTon CHURCHILL. 


| F the Liberal Party is to be saved by its youth, it 
is inevitable that some (not all) of its present 
leaders should view their deliverers without enthu- 
siasm, Or even with a certain resentment. Siegfried is 
never a popular character ; his manners lack finish, and 
he is apt to speak disrespectfully of hell-fire, magic 
spears, natural ties, and the time-honoured apparatus of 
conduct and belief. Yet such personalities secure 
progress ; and when in time they have lost half their 
freshness, even the British nation gets accustomed 
to them and begins to call them statesmen. Mr. 
Churchill has not reached this stage of acceptance. 
He is still in the natural and, indeed, healthy state 
of being hated by his old party and only half liked 
by his new friends. There is no denying the fact that 
the Tory feeling about him is thoroughly well deserved. 
Mr. Churchill and Lord Hugh Cecil have done to the 
Protectionist cause the great disservice of cutting it off 
from the young political thought of our times, of 
making it appear for what it really is, a reversion 
rather than a step forward. ‘‘ Il y a unatavisme intel- 
lectuel presque plus fort et plus puissant que l’atavisme 
physique,” said M. Waldeck-Rousseau of the clerical 
movement in France, of which the Protectionist- 
Imperialist agitation is the economic analogue. Mr. 
Churchill, more emancipated, more modern, than his 
friend, gifted perhaps with a quicker and truer in- 
sight, saw at once that given the two characters of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, there could be no safe 
roof for Free Traders within the walls of the Conser- 
vative Party. So he chose the association towards 
which, since his first speech in Parliament, the natural 
bent of his energies inclined him. He is practically a 
confessed Radical to-day ; to my mind he was never 
anything but an unconscious Radical from the day 
when he first opened his lips in the House of 
Commons. 

The change, however, was externally a quick 
one ; did it in the case of this able and interesting 
young man spring from shallow, facile soil, in which 
the deeper growths of man’s mind and soul do not 
mature? I do not think so. Rapid movement 
belongs to some _ well-tempered natures, as it 
is abhorrent or impossible to others. It 
was habitual to Mr. Gladstone, though the 
intellectual causes that produced the wonderful 
activity of his political life matured deliberately 
enough. Moreover, the conditions of modern political 
life favour a certain brusque independence of speech 
and action. The Imperialist movement and the South 
African war tended to obscure the old lines of party 
division, and a young man entering politics at such an 
hour might be excused for feeling that nothing very 
definite, nothing to hold the mind, presented itself in 
the name Liberal or Conservative. The moment of choice 
came when Mr. Chamberlain decided for Protection, 
and made serious people feel that the well-being of 
the English people was at stake. At such moments 
quick intellects are of real value to a nation, and Mr, 


Chamberlain would be the last man to deny that the 
loss of Lord Randolph Churchill’s son was of conse- 
quence to his fortunes. What is behind the sharpness, 
the vividness, of Mr. Churchill’s intelligence is, of 
course, a larger, an unsettled question. There are 
greater problems than Free Trade ; the young member 
for Oldham can have thought little of them ; his train- 
ing, less limited than that of most English aristocrats, 
can have told him little of the lives of the mass of 
English folk. ‘One has only to'think of our typical political 
leaders and thinkers—Burke, Robert Owen, Cobden— 
in order to realise how much deeper and more practical 
was their experience than that of a young soldier-politi- 
cian of the twentieth century could be. Yet the member 
for Oldham thinks well and clearly, and on lines of inde- 
pendence. The average military view is expounded in 
the House of Commons by Sir Carne Rasch and many 
duller men. Mr. Churchill, coming straight from his 
regiment, was little affected by it. Better still, his 
intelligence is sympathetic. “No man who remains 
unimpressed by the fact that in the fortunes of the 
great majority of the citizens of all countries in the 
world there is something intolerably harsh, mean, con- 
tracted, and feels no call to try and redeem these 
human wastes, need trouble to call himself a Liberal 
or a Progressive politician. Mr. Churchill, not always 
successful in appealing to the House of Commons, 
finds surer ground with popular audiences, and is 
developing into one of the best platform speakers in 
England. Manchester found him full of fire and fight, 
and yet in line with its traditions of thoughtfulness in 
politics. 

Parliament, nearly always kind to young men, has 
accepted with considerable meekness Mr. Churchill’s 
remorseless resolve to train himself into the habit of 
debating. His set speeches are always interesting on 
account of their brilliant phrasing and rich vocabulary, 
used as it is with wise reserve of force. But it is his 
personality which is the most debateable thing about 
him. One can understand the ferocity of country gentle- 
men who see in him a boy with a cocked nose standing in 
the place where he ought not and bearding their ineffable 
Prime Minister. No one suffers more under this un- 
natural schooling than Mr. Balfour himself. The spoiled 
child of the Commons, the Premier, is unused to a form 
of speech and mental attitude that assume an almost 
complete disrespect for his political character and aims. 
Mr. Balfour is a good, and very wily, combatant, but he 
lacks the greater qualities of the fighting man, gene- 
rosity, a thoroughly masculine demeanour. He is apt 
to fall back on small manceuvres, and here he has once 
or twice been pitilessly countered by Mr. Churchill. As 
it happens, this is precisely what the Opposition wants, 
and what Mr. George and Mr. Churchill know how to 
give it— the always too rare bull-dog spirit, the spirit that 
moulds armies and wins battles. The Liberals have 
long wanted a Fourth Party; now they have got it, 
and its presence, and the audacity and industry of its 
chief lieutenant are storm signals that Mr. Balfour 
will not neglect when he comes to review his chances 
of surviving the Session of 1905. Better still, 
Liberalism, a Liberalism whose precise form and 
features are still unmoulded, begins to live again by 
force of attracting fresh talent and energy. Mr. 
Churchill — self-confident, with a young man’s 
naif, but not repellent, absorption in the subjects 
that interest him; ignorant, as all young men 
are ignorant, but fit to learn, and by his birth 
and surroundings well able to learn, the complicated 
task of statesmanship—is a recruit of which any party 
might be proud. He has worked both with Lord 
Hugh Cecil and with his new associates like a good 
comrade, and that is much. If health serves him, and 
his character broadens and deepens as the calls upon it 
grow in seriousness, his time may look to him for high 
service, and not look in vain. 

H, W. MAssINGHAM, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
FILLING WASTE PLACES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain having undertaken to 
“ fill the waste places of Australia” by means of his pre- 
ferential tariff scheme it is interesting to note the magni- 
tude of the achievement he has in view, seeing that the 
area of Australia is approximately 3,000,000 square miles. 

There is a certain vagueness about the term “ fill,” but 
presumably the United Kingdom may be taken as a 
country that is full. Here we have a population of 340 
to the square mile. But it would be unfair to set Mr. 
Chamberlain so hard a task as that involved in providing 
Australia off-hand with a population of approximately 
1,020,000,000 people. 

Instead, fifteen persons per square mile may be taken 
as a fair figure, and on this basis Mr. Chamberlain will 
have to provide an additional population of approximately 
41% millions. This will just require the population of 
the United Kingdom without leaving any over for the 
waste places of New Zealand, Canada, and South Africa. 

As this filling process is to be achieved by preferential 
trade between Australia and the United Kingdom, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine what is going to happen when the population 
of the United Kingdom has been transferred to Australia. 
Before, however, that time arrives some Australian Cham- 
berlain will have to take in hand the filling of the waste 
places of Great Britain. Furthermore, as this tariff is 
going to speed the plough in England, and _ increase 
‘employment in all occupations, there will be fewer people 
than at present to go and fill waste places. So how is 
Mr. Chamberlain to succeed ? Surely he cannot contem- 
plate filling the waste places of Australia as he is filling 
the gold mines of the Transvaal—with Chinese ! More 
enlightenment is certainly required on this subject. 

There is a delightful inappropriateness in Mr. Cham- 
berlain having unbosomed himself in the columns of the 
Melbourne Age on the filling of the waste places of Aus- 
tralia. The Age has been in the past principally respon- 
sible for the infliction and maintenance of a Protectionist 
tariff in Victoria. One of the remarkable results of this 
tariff was that Victoria lost population so heavily by emi- 
gration during the forty-one years 1861-1901 that the 
excess of immigration over emigration only amounted to 
25,000. During the same period the Free Trae State of 
New South Wales had an access of 328,508. 

During the period 1891-1900, when the tariff was at 
its highest, Victoria actually lost population to the extent 
of its immigration, plus 108,793 persons, by excess of 
emigration over immigration. Protection as a means for 
filling waste places has been tried in Victoria and been 
found wanting in a very marked degree. 

In its issue of April 10, 1893, the Age itself was con- 
strained to say: 

“ All sections of the community are agreed that much 
of our present industrial depression is due to the steady 
process of rural depopulation under which the colony has 
from various causes been languishing during the past 
decade.” 

This letter to the Age, however, is a matter of 
grave importance, for it indicates that Mr. Chamberlain 
has joined hands with the Protectionist party in Australia. 
The consequence of this may be of most serious nature, 
for it means that for the first time an attempt is being 
made by an English statesman to interfere in Australian 
party politics. The next step will be that the Protectionists 
will be the “Imperialists,” the “ Loyalists”; and the Free 
Traders the “ Anti-Imperialists,” the “ Disloyalists,” and 
so on to disruption, and even the possibility of civil strife. 
At the same time, too, it must be remembered that Mr. 
Chamberlain, by allying himself with the Protectionists, is 
strengthening the policy which chiefly aims at the exclusion 
of British goods and is weakening the party which advo- 
cates making the markets of Australia free to all. Conse- 


quently Mr. Chamberlain is damaging the cause of British 
trade to the extent to which he strengthens the position of 
the Protectionists who are now clamouring for increased 
duties which would fall, for the most part, on British 
goods. The burden of Protectionist complaint in the past 
has always been the “dumping of pauper-made British 
goods into Australia.” 

In view of the new alliance the following from the 
Age of May 15, 1894, is of peculiar interest: 

“The British farmer undoubtedly suffers and_ will 
suffer, but the remedy does not lie in taxing the bread and 
meat of many millions for the sake of maintaining the 
rent rolls of a few thousand of estated gentlemen. j 
With cheap labour, cheap machinery, cheap manure, 
and an immense market close at hand, grazier and farmer 
in Great Britain would well hold their own against external 
competition, were it not for the everlasting burden of rent, 
or mortgage interest on the purely artificial and exorbitant 
value of land.” 

If Mr. Chambeilain can spare time from the problem 
of “filling the waste places of Australia,” he might with 
advantage reflect on this Australian view of the cause of 
agricultural depression in Great Britain which may, how- 
ever, not commend itself to his ducal, bodyguard. ~ 

Having been a delegate to the Inter-Stare Convention 
of Free Traders, which on the consummation of Federation 
met in Sydney to frame a platform for the Free Trade 
Liberal Party of Australia, whereon we placed the principle 
of “ a free breakfast table,” I know how deeply Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s incursion will be resented by a great section of 
the community, and what a tactical blunder he bas com- 
mitted by especially confiding to the Age his beneficent 
intentions.—Yours, etc., R. L. OuTHWAITE. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Mr. Bridges calls my letter illogical. He objects 
to the loss of vowel distinction. He does not object to 
sinjun. But the latter syllable of sizjun is an example of 
the loss of vowel distinction such as Mr. Bridges himself 
blamed in the confusion of “ gamble” and “ gambol,” or, 
at any rate, in our pronunciation of “ gambol.” On the 
logic your readers must judge.—Yours, etc., 

JoHN SARGEAUNT. 
August 20. 





COLD HARBOUR, SURREY. 


IKE the contented murmur of the wind 
Through firtrees, swaying as they sigh, 
Are those regrets for Life Behind, 
Regrets which die 
As calmly as the wind grows still 
At Nature’s will. 


But, though the wind grow still to-day, 
And firtrees’ music cease to thrill, 
Perchance a storm shall pass this way 
Across the hill 
Almost before the sun has set 
To-night ; and yet 


Another day the sun shall shine 
And all be gladness, as of yore ; 
The outward peace is not divine, 
Ah, no! the more 
A soul has struggled and endured 
Is ‘peace assured 


For latter days. O then rejoice! 
Thou shalt attain, if thou art still, 
Steadfast, unswayed by outward voice, 
True peace of will, 
Accepting calmly, undismayed 
Life’s sun and shade. 
Rutu Youn. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
A CHAMBER OF HORRORS.* 


R. HANEY’S interesting and serviceable survey 
of the .history of English criticism in its con- 
nection with periodical literature conducts him to the 
conclusion that ‘‘ There is no reason to believe that 
criticism can ever be established in the English-speak- 
ing world upon a basis that will subject to an arbitrary 
and irrevocable ruling the form and spirit of the artist’s 
message to mankind.” We should say that he has 
done as much as any man to frustrate such a consum- 
mation by bringing together a number of specimens of 
criticism, frequently the production of men of con- 
siderable ability, and mostly in accordance with what 
was in its day considered an infallible code of «esthetic 
rules, upon which choice delectus nevertheless, no 
more appropriate general title could be bestowed than 
that which heads this article. Notwithstanding some 
transient gleams of insight, the critical record of the 
time in its relation to imaginative literature, so far as 
ascertainable from Dr. Haney’s pages, is in general one 
of dismal incompetency and utter insensibility to verbal 
beauty. The more highly we rate the ability of the 
critics, many of whom were persons of considerable 
mark in other fields, the more clearly shall we discern 
that criticism is to a great degree an affair of tempera- 
ment, and that no code of principles or magazine of 
maxims can qualify even an acute scholar to estimate 
a writer of genius in the absence of sympathy. It is 
equally manifest that even sympathy will not entirely 
suffice ; but that as poetry anticipates and foreshadows 
the discoveries of science, so she is herself the nurse and 
educator of criticism. Wordsworth’s saying of the 
poet is literal truth : 


“You must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 


It is true that, had Dr. Haney’s object been to 
exhibit the criticism of 1750-1850 at its best, he could 
have formed a more attractive anthology. We shall 
ourselves be able to refer to a marked example of 
justice and insight where such was little to be expected. 
But, as he justly remarks, “Literary history shows 
that true criticism must be in harmony with the spirit 
of the age.” It was, therefore, antagonistic to the 
great poets of the early nineteenth century, who, 
excepting Byron, no great sufferer from criticism, were 
antipathetic to their age, not as hostile to it, but as 
greatly in advance of it. A collection of the sanest 
literary criticism of the period, therefore, would be 
misleading, and Dr. Haney has done well to prefer the 
examples by which the spirit of the age was really 
expressed. 

The bad criticisms ot the early nineteenth century 
may be conveniently divided into three classes: 1. 
Serious and well-intentioned criticisms, in which the 
author is immolated in all good faith to avenge his 
neglect of conventional precepts and imaginary rules. 
2. Stupid and unintelligent abuse, generally from 
party motives. 3. Attacks prompted by malice or 
mischief. 

The standard examples of the first class ot criti- 
cisms are Jeffrey's articles in the Edinburgh Review. 


* EarLy REVIEWS OF ENGLISH Poets. Edited, with an intro- 
duction, by John Louis Haney, Ph.D., Philadelphia, 1904. 





These are entirely exempt from any suspicion of party 
or personal feeling. Jeffrey was an admirable person, 
a man of high honour and quick sensibility, and 
a good judge of whatever he really understood. The 
bulk of his criticism is very good, and he was a sound 
commentator even on poetry when this was the poetry 
of society, like Pope’s, or of action or passion, like 
Byron’s. For anything more spiritual he had abso- 
lutely no organ, and nothing can be more ludicrous 
than the spectacle he presents when gravely examining, 
appraising, and casting aside one exquisite lyric of 
Wordsworth’s after another, like a monkey cracking 
deaf nuts, until he comes to one impossible to be 
opened by him, and only to be commended with mis- 
giving to the grinders of his readers. ‘‘ We can pre- 
tend to give no analysis or explanation of it ; our readers 
must make what they can of the following extract,” the 
said extract being the sublime passageinthe Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality from, “O, joy that in our 
embers,” to the end of Section IX.! All this dense 
stupidity, as it now appears tous, is by no means a 
capricious or irregular outbreak of the man Jeffrey, 
but a legitimate deduction, in his view, from the 
everlasting canons of taste in which he has been 
instructed, and which Wordsworth’s revolt can only 
confirm. ‘‘Many a generous rebel, it is said, has 
been reclaimed to his allegiance by the spectacle 
of lawless outrage and excess presented in the 
conduct of the insurgents ; and we think there is 
every reason to hope that the lamentable conse- 
quences which have resulted from Mr, Wordsworth’s 
open violation of the established laws of poetry will 
operate as a wholesome warning.” Very lamentable 
consequences—to Jeffrey! Jeffrey's review of Marmion 
is equally imbecile on the same account, that he has 
not the slightest sympathy with or comprehension of 
the things that interest the poet ; but here these things 
are of a different class. Scott has no _ spiritual 
depth to perplex the critic, but he has an 
intense love for the medizval picturesque, ‘‘ scraps and 
fragments of antiquarian history and baronial bio- 
graphy,” which Jeffrey conceived to be put in purely 
for the sake of displaying the erudition of the author. 
It is a comfort to know that although Scott’s genius, 
which is fully acknowledged, ‘‘ has brought chivalry 
again into temporary favcur, this is a taste too 
evidently unnatural to be long prevalent in the 
modern world.” The article, nevertheless, concludes 
with the dire apprehension that Scott may become 
‘* the founder of a new schism in the catholic poetical 
church,” a curious prevision of the Romantic school. 
The poetical criticism of the Quarterly at this period 
is less important than that of the Edinburgh, being 
less concerned with first principles, which, however 
misunderstood, are always respectable, and more ob- 
viously inspired by prejudice or party feeling. The 
influence of Scott and Southey, even in the pre-Lock- 
hart period, probably spiked some guns which might 
have been directed against the Lake School, and, apart 
from the atrocious outrage on Keats, too notorious for 
particular mention, the most remarkable disquisitions 
on poetry are the reviews of Zhe Revolt of Jslam and 
Prometheus Unbound, neither of which is included in 
Dr. Haney’s collection. Both of these are clearly the 
production of men of considerable poetical sensibility— 
Balaams who have come to curse, and are terribly afraid 
lest they should have to remain to bless, They are 
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consequently dishonest reviews, morally as much 
below Jeffrey’s sturdy Philistinism as they are e«stheti- 
cally in advance of it. There is this much distinction, 
that while the writer of the earlier review really does 
quote with the purpose of displaying beauties, though 
he passes them with the most stinted and grudging 
praise, the author of the later one only cites to display 
what he deems defects. Unluckily for him, some of 
his examples are taken from the Cloud and the 
Sensitive Plant. Shelley, meanwhile, was receiving 
rich compensation in an unexpected quarter. Dr. Haney 
but imperfectly describes Blackwood’s review of Alastor 
by styling it ‘‘a longer and on the whole a more 
favourable account of the poem.” A better review 
could hardly be written at the present day, and it did 
not stand alone. Blackwood went out of its way to 
notice and applaud Zhe Revolt of Islam, Rosalind and 
Helen, and Prometheus Unbound in reviews quite 


miraculous for the time. The secret history of 
this unwonted liberality came out upon the 
publication of De Quincey’s conversations with 
Richard Woodhouse. De Quincey, it appeared, 


had been struck by the poetical merit of Zhe Revolt 
of Islam, particularly as being the work of Shelley, 
of whom, on the strength of a distant glimpse of him 
in his salad days, he had formed a low opinion. He 
imparted his discovery to Wilson, and that generous 
enthusiast, himself a poet of a higt. order could he but 
have ‘‘condensed his sheet lightning into thunder- 
bolts,” took fire, and delivered himself in print with 
more fervour than would probably have been approved 
by De Quincey, who always had an awkward habit of 
taking back with one hand what he gave with the 
other. It is true that the bright record was somewhat 
dimmed by a silly parody of Adonazs, but this is too 
evidently the production of Maginn ‘‘in an advanced 
stage ot civilisation” to be of much account. 

Of the second class, stupid, brutal, and malignant 
attacks prompted by party feeling, we say nothing, for 
the same reason as that which induces the Morning 
Post in the Rejected Addresses to shroud the designs 
of the conspirators in darkness. ‘‘ They are by a great 
deal too much too horrible to be mentioned.” The 
examples selected by Dr. Haney are the reviews of 
Endymion in the Quarterly and Blackwood, and that of 
Adonais in the Literary Gazette. To award the apple 
among such a trio would require a Paris deeply versed 
in the Aesthetik der Hasslichen. 

The third class of discreditable review is that where 
the writer is neither an incompetent judge nor a hired 
assassin, but, under the influence of private pique or 
literary feud, behaves as if he were both. Hazlitt, to 
whom we fear that the incredible review of Chrislabel 
in the Edinburgh may be attributed with certainty, 
was neither. Jeffrey, though culpably lax in admitting 
such an article into the Review, assuredly had not com- 
missioned him to blacken Coleridge ; and although the 
recognition of poetry in its purest form was not one 
of Hazlitt’s most characteristic merits, he had far 
too much perception not to be aware that he was 
deliberately bearing false witness. There is something 
deeply tragic, and at the same time irresistibly comic, 
in the spectacle of a man labouring with deliberate 
spite to pain and harm another, in utter unsuspicious- 
ness that he is only fixing a deep mark of ignominy 
upon himself. But for this unhappy effusion, Hazlitt 
might have gone down to posterity as a high-minded 


as well as an acute critic, a character now forfeited for 
ever. Perhaps it is sufficient Nemesis that at a later 
period he should have paralleled Coleridge with 
Godwin, to the former’s singular disadvantage. 

It is curious that the two worst blots upon English 
criticism, as represented in this collection, proceed from 
the two best critics : 

“ Who would not laugh, if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ?” 

The case of Lockhart (assuming that he was the 
reviewer of Tennyson’s poems in the Quarterly of 1834, 
a pretty safe conclusion, though we have seen the 
article attributed to Kinglake), is much better than 
Hazlitt’s. We agree with Mr. Lang that the motive 
was not malice, but mischief. Lockhart had been 
amused by some of the weak points in Tennyson’s 
volume (which to have pointed out in a friendly spirit 
would have been charitable and laudable), and could 
not resist making fun of them. We fear, however, that 
there is more behind. The silly attack upon Keats 
at the beginning of the article, otherwise as mis- 
placed as tasteless, seems to indicate that Lockhart 
regarded Tennyson as Keats’s poetical heir, and the 
representative of a school of poetry which Lockhart 
could no more tolerate than Jeffrey could tolerate 
Wordsworth’s. This appears the more clearly on a 
comparison of Lockhart’s essay with Wilson’s review 
of Tennyson’s early poems in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Lockhart’s article is couched throughout in a tone of 
sneering sarcasm ; its purpose is evidently polemical. 
The genial, unscientific Wilson, on the other hand, who 
did not care a fig to what school a poet belonged so 
long as he wrote true poetry, first of all ridicules the 
young bard’s absurdities with a heartiness which has 
most unjustly occasioned him to be reckoned among 
Tennyson’s detractors; and then proceeds to lavish 
praise with equal exuberance, no inferior justice, and 
evidently much greater satisfaction. Some traces of 
this spirit would have redeemed Lockhart’s article, 
which now, perhaps, will be chiefly remembered by 
Mill’s contemptuous indication of the writer as the man 
who could quote one of the finest stanzas in the Lady 
of Shalott with no other remark than that ‘river ” 
rhymed badly with ‘‘ mirror.” It would be extravagant 
to affirm of a man with so many claims to distinction 
as Lockhart that in attempting murder he committed 
suicide, but the canister which he meant to attach to 
Tennyson’s tail certainly rattles at his own. 

The review of Tennyson’s Princess, from the 
Literary Gazette, is interesting as the work of an honest 
old-fashioned critic, sadly dazzled by novel light, but 
striving to adapt himself to it as best he may. That of 
Browning’s Men and Women, from the Saturday Review, 
is just the contrary ; it is a deliberate attempt to write 
Browning down by selecting for quotation harsh and 
obscure passages, of which Men and Women does not 
afford many, and palming these off as fair specimens of 
the whole. The names of a few other poems are inci- 
dentally mentioned with praise, but not the least infor- 
mation is conveyed as to their subject, and only one is 
illustrated by extract. The writer was evidently a man 
of intelligence, and must have been well aware of his 
unfairness, not merely to Browning, but to his own 
readers. 

This valuable and entertaining collection cannot, 
then, be regarded as adapted to exalt the reputation of 
English criticism. Rather would it appear that the 
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confiding reader was for long entirely misled by his 
literary guides, and that men of genius have been cradled 
into recognition, as into poetry, by wrong. It must be 
remembered, however, that Dr. Haney’s anthology is 
almost entirely concerned with criticism in its initial 
stages. When recognition has once been attained, the 
ensuing celebrity attracts commentators free from the 
impediments of their predecessors, who, accepting 
the author’s desert as established, start at once from a 
higher plane. A collection of the most characteristic 
criticisms of the second generation would probably be 
as creditable to the dominant taste as one of contem- 
porary criticism is the reverse. But this will by no 
means prevent the next writer of original genius from 
running the same gauntlet, or pining under the same 
neglect as his predecessors, because the new wine 
requires a new bottle, and the due appreciation of a 
mental product can only proceed from moral and intel- 
lectual sympathy. A good example of the sympathetic 
review, save that the writer’s powers of composition 
are but slightly exerted, is afforded by Johnson’s review 
of Goldsmith’s 7raveller given in this volume. The 
other early reviews of Gray, Cowper, and Southey are 
feebly inadequate, without being offensive like so 


many of their successors. ® Giemere 





LORD DALHOUSIE. 

THe LIFE OF THE Marguis OF Datuovusiz. By Sir William 
Lee-Warner, K.C.S.I. Macmillan and Co. Price 25s. net. 
THE muniment rooms of Coalstoun and Dalhousie Castle 
have long been the envy of historians and biographers. 
Lord Dalhousie returned from India in 1856, after eight 
years of exhausting toil in the greatest office in the Queen’s 
dominions, a broken and dying man. “I am a cripple 
in every sense of the word,” he wrote to a trusted friend. 
To a Calcutta deputation he described himself as “ weary 
and worn,” having “no other thought or wish than to 
seek the retirement of which I stand in need, and which 
is all I am now fit for.” The Mutiny, following so closely 
his departure, was attributed to the policy of annexation 
and innovating reform identified with his name, and pro- 
voked a storm of passionate criticism, of which he was 
acutely conscious, and to which he was mentally and 
physically unfitted to reply. Proud of his name and family 
descent, convinced that his rule would bear the test of 
time, he made such provision as was possible in his 
shattered condition for an ultimate verdict from posterity. 
He arranged and indexed his public and private corre- 
spondence, extending over many volumes, and left it to 
his executors with an injunction to shut it up for fifty 
years. His motive was admirable, but it is permissible 
to regard the period too long, or the prohibition too abso- 
lute. There are, doubtless, papers in that vast collection 
which a judicious biographer, and Sir William Lee- 
Warner unquestionably comes within the class, would 
even now refrain from publishing. But the vast majority 
of them, including all those which appear in the present 
work, might well have been given to the world years ago. 
Writing in 1863, with great knowledge of the facts, the 
Duke of Argyll, in his eloquent defence of Lord Dal- 
housie’s administration, said that ample materials for a 
correct judgment existed in the minutes and public corre- 
spondence presented at various times to Parliament. If 
the Duke’s sketch, or if the monograph based by Sir 
William Hunter on the same materials, and contributed 
by him to the “ Rulers of India” series, is compared with 
the ampler narrative of Sir William Lee-Warner’s Life, 
the main facts are found to be substantially unaffected by 
the Dalhousie collection. Nevertheless, an adequate bio- 
graphy has long been due to Lord Dalhousie’s memory, 
and it could not be written until these were accessible. 
Ilis private diaries, his confidential correspondence with 


successive Presidents of the Board of Control and Chair- 
men of the Court of Directors, his intimate letters to 
English friends and to Indian subordinates, are essential 
to a complete understanding of his remarkable person- 
ality, and of Indian conditions which have wholly passed 
away. Sir William Lee-Warmer has utilised these re- 
sources to produce a work of great and lasting interest. 
He is familiar with the Indian political stage, with its 
organic laws, and with the machinery by which it is con- 
trolled from home. Above all, he is in complete 
sympathy with his subject. He describes with admirable 
skill the nobility and grandeur of Lord Dalhousie’s 
character, his courage and intellectual force, his extra- 
ordinary capacity for affairs, his gigantic labours in an 
exhausting office, his great achievements purchased by 
heroic self-sacrifice, and the tragedy of his premature 
collapse and death. 

The author gives an interesting account of Lord 
Dalhousie’s youth and early manhood. He attracted 
Peel’s notice, became President of the Board of Trade 
when only thirty-three, and at once made his mark in 
debate and as Minister. The offer of India on Lord 
Hardinge’s retirement came from the Whig Government, 
under conditions creditable alike to Lord John Russell and 
to Dalhousie. He retained his personal independence 
with reference to party politics, though, as he said, “From 
the moment I assume the Government of India politics 
1s a question unknown to me.” Mr. Gladstone, in warmly 
congratulating him on the appointment, wrote that, 
“There is but one thing to be done here for India, 
namely, to send out just and able men to govern it.” 
The justice of some of Lord Dalhousie’s acts came in 
question at a later date, but no one ventured to impugn 
his absolute honesty of purpose or his ardent desire to 
do the right as he understood it. Like many other rulers 
of India he went there with the wish to avoid war and 
annexations and to cultivate the arts of peace. In his 
first year he found himself plunged into the second Sikh 
war, and, on its successful termination, faced with the 
problem of the future of the Punjab. Sir William Lee- 
Warner finds no warrant for the legend that Dalhousie 
asked the advice of John Lawrence, and was inspired 
by the pregnant answer, “ Annex it now.” On the other 
hand, he is able to show from Dalhousie’s private corre- 
spondence with Hobhouse that the Ministry hesitated 
about open annexation, though they wanted “complete 
subjection,” and that in annexing the country Dalhousie 
acted on his own responsibility. There is little doubt 
that his decision was right. The Punjab, annexej and 
wisely ruled, saved the British power in 1857. The ‘ssue 
would have been otherwise if the fiction of a native 
dynasty at Lahore had been maintained. 

With the exception of the Burmese war, resulting ‘n 
the conquest of the Pegu Province, the rest of Lord 
Dalhousie’s rule was peaceful. But during those peace- 
ful years, by the annexation of the kingdoms of Oudh 
and Nagpur and the sequestration of the Berars—to say 
nothing of minor acquisitions—he remade the map of 
India. The equity of these acts has been questioned. Sir 
William Lee-Warner discusses them with the learning of 
an expert, and explains the considerations by which in 
each case Lord Dalhousie and the Home Government 
(for the latter shared the responsibility) were guided. The 
dynasties of Oudh and Nagpur were effete and corrupt 
beyond conception. They were alien to the soil, and 
their fall was a benefit to the people they had long mis- 
governed. It may be granted that the present practice of 
Indian Viceroys compares favourably with the relentless 
grip of Lord Dalhousie’s rule. A bad ruler now- 
adays is set aside or his authority curtailed, but 
the family is spared. But this postulates refined 
and deliberate methods of political action and a 
position of assured supremacy for the paramount 
power. Conditions which happily prevail now were 
unknown in Lord Dalhousie’s time. The question 
of supremacy was not irrevocably settled, difficulties had 
to be dealt with in rough and ready ways, and the instinct 
of self-preservation impelled the dominant race to turn 
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every opportunity to the strengthening of its position in the 
country. Many hard things have been said of Lord Dal- 
housie with regard to the application he made of the 
doctrine of “lapse,” or forfeiture, on failure of lineal de- 
scendants. But Sir William Lee-Warner shows that he 
did not invent the doctrine, and that the extent to which 
he applied it has been greatly exaggerated. 

Of Lord Dalhousie’s internal reforms it is impossible 
to speak too highly. His grasp of principles, his genius 
for detail, his hatred of insufficiency alike in men and in 
institutions, were apparent in every department. Adminis- 
trative Boards and Committees were his abomination; the 
principle of individual responsibility his ideal. To the 
question why this strong man created a Board for the 
conquered Punjab Sir William Lee-Warner replies that 
he could not help himself as he had to provide for Sir 
Henry Lawrence. The chapters dealing with the Punjab 
problem are among the best in the book, though there is 
surely a slip in the statement (Vol. I., page 147) that 
Lord Ellenborough was in India when the first 
Sikh war broke out. Equally interesting is the 


account of the dual Government in England for 
the administration of Indian affairs, and_ the 


Governor-General’s relations with his two sets of masters. 
The Oudh question and the bearing of Lord Dalhousie’s 
rule on the Mutiny outbreak are also treated with excep- 
tional fulness and knowledge. Alike as a biography and 
as a serious contribution to history, Sir William Lee- 
Warner's work will claim the attention of all careful 
students of Indian affairs. 





JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE. 

JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE: A survey by its highest authorities. 
Edited by Alfred Stead. London: William Heinemann. 
1904. 

Mr. ALFRED STEAD is to be congratulated on having com- 

piled the most authoritative and instructive book upon 

Japan that has yet appeared in English. We need not 

adopt Mr. Stead’s prefatory panegyric of all things 

Japanese in expressing our appreciation of the extraordi- 

nary care with which the book has been compiled. The 

editor does not explain how many of his authors wrote their 
contributions originally in English ; but it is certain that 
the reader has very little to complain of ; even when the 
sentences sound strangely in our ears, it is obviously often 
due to foreign thought which necessarily involves a 
foreign style and mode of expression. The book consists 
of nearly seven hundred pages divided into thirty-one 
chapters with appendices. A score of different writers, 
all Japanese, most of whom hold, or have held, distin- 
guished positions in the Government or in the military, 
naval, and civil services, or in the universities, have con- 
tributed. Their contributions are almost as unequal in 
quality as they are divergent in subject matter. Neverthe- 
less, even the worst help us by their very blunders to 
understand the present condition of politics and economics 
in the island empire of the Far East. In the early chap 
ters we are presented with a few interesting, but too 
slight, glimpses of Japanese history. The second chap 
ter on the Imperial family, by Baron Sannomiya, who 
eccupies the important post of Grand Master of Cere- 
monies in the Imperial Japanese household, gives some 
idea of the antiquity of Japanese civilisation. The Grand 

Master naturally takes a Royalist view of his country’s 

development. To him the restoration of 1867 is not only 

the epoch-making event that gave Japan pre-eminence in 
the Far East and an important influence amongst Western 
1ations ; “ it meant also that the Emperor’s influence over 

Japan was brought back to the form and power that it 

held at the time of the first Emperor Jimmu, who reigned 

B.C. 660—584; and the Imperial Proclamation of Decem- 

ber 14, 1867, declares that its development is re-established 

on the same basis as that laid two thousand five hundred 
and twenty-seven years ago.” If we turn to the very 
brilliant chapter (xiv.) on religion we find that the develop- 


ment of Japanese society divides Japanese history into 
three historical epochs, of the Clan, the House, and the 
Person. When the clan was the unit of the State only cer- 
tain clans could fill high official positions and serve on 
the Imperial bodyguard ; accordingly, attempts were often 
made to adopt surreptitiously the name of one of these 
influential clans. “In order to put a stop to these abuses 
an Ordeal of Hot Water was held in obedience to an 
Imperial Proclamation in the fourth year of the Emperor 
Inkyo (A.D. 415) to test the truth or falsehood of the 
clan names borne by the people”; and in Saga’s reign 
1,180 clan names were registered in thirty volumes, some 
of which still exist; while at the same time a Bureau of 
Genealogical Investigation was established. How- 
ever, in the year 645 A.D. the House began 
to supersede the Clan, and with house-registry 
“ great reforms were made in the system of government.” 
It was not until the year 1898 that the history of land 
registration entered on the third stage of development, 
and the individual began to be regarded as the legal urit 
of the State. “Ever since the Restoration of 1868,” 
writes Professor Hozumi (Professor of Law in the Inm- 
perial University of Tokio and a barrister of the Midd'e 
Temple), “the family system has gradually fallen un‘il 
at present the House has entirely lost its corporate charac- 
ter”: 

“Formerly it was the head of the family only who could 
fill an official position, serve in the army, and hold pro- 
perty. But with the reform in the system of government the 
members of a house were permitted to fill public positions, 
and with the reforms of the law of military conscription 
both head and members are liable to military duties; while 
with the progress of commerce and industry the younger 
members of the house were entitled to hold public bonds, 
stocks, and shares which the law now recognises as their 
separate property. Although the House has thus lost its 
corporate existence in the eyes of the law, it still, neverthe- 
less, retains its character as the unit of society. The new 
Civil Code, which came into operation in 1898, allows 
members to secede from a household and to establish a new 
‘branch house’ with the consent of the head of the family 
(Article 743, Civil Code) ; for the law recognises the tendency 
of social progress towards individualism, but at the same 
time it makes careful provision for the continuity of the 
House.” 

We must resist the temptation to describe the worship 
of clan ancestors and of house or family ancestors, or to 
explain the close connection which existed between the 
old house system and the old law of marriage, divorce, 
and adoption. The importance of providing for the von- 
tinuity of a house is recognised even in the new Code, 
which allows a head of a house to make an adoption in 
his will. The rise of the individual, however, has been 
brought about by urgent necessity, and is rapidly lead‘ng 
to the most important social consequences. Conscrip- 
tion has required men irrespective of whether they are or 
are not heads of households and the factory system has 
taken women from their homes. The Japanese, quick to 
recognise the logic of circumstance, are now beginning 
to establish higher education for women. The arrival »f 
Western civilisation is restoring to women the old _posi- 
tion of social equality which they enjoyed before the ad- 
vent of Buddhism and Confucianism in Japan. A 
Woman's University was opened in Tokyo in the spring 
of 1901 and has proved a great success. 

The chapters on literature and education are ex- 
tremely interesting. Considering the difficulties against 
which they have to contend, the people of Japan 
have made wonderful progress during the last thirty years 
in the work of education. More than 85 per cent. of the 
children already attend school, beginning at the age of 
six. That even of the adults a good proportion can read is 
proved by the number and circulation of Japanese news- 
papers. Tokyo alone supports thirty or forty; and yet 
the first modern “daily” was only started in 1871, 
though the beginnings of Japanese journalism may be 
traced to the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Literature was introduced into Japan from China abou: 
500 years ago, and Japanese literature was until the last 
thirty years dependent upon that of the older civilisa- 
tion, This is one of the great difficulties of educati n 
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in Japan. To understand their own history and 
literary traditions it is necessary for Japanese children 
to learn the Chinese characters and language ani 
to study Chinese classics. At the same time, in order 
to understand their new institutions and laws, with the 
science, philosophy, and inventions that Japan has been 
adopting from the West, itis also necessary for them to 
jearn at least one of the languages of Europe. In addition, 
the poor children are puzzled to start with by the difference 
between the written and the spoken language of Japan. 
“ Originally,” writes Count Okuma, “the written and 
spoken languages were nearly identical; but owing to the 
influence of Chinese literature the written language became 
more Chinese, while the spoken remained Japanese. At 
the present moment the written language is a mixture of 
Chinese characters and the Japanese alphabet. This is 
still so; and thus, when a lecturer addresses his students 
these cannot take down his words, but have to write a 
special treatise on the same subject.” These evils were 
recognised twenty years ago, and two sets of radical re- 
formers came into antagonism: First, the advocates of 
Kana, who would have the Japanese alphabet only used 
in writing ; second, those who would introduce native cha- 
racters and substitute vertical for horizontal letters. No 
compromise was possible, so an official committee was ap- 
pointed ; but progress was paralysed by the antagonism of 
opinion and by the appearance of a third party, which 
wished to reform the spoken language so as to bring it 
into line with the literary written dialect, looking to pro- 
gress rather on the lines of modern Greek. A third diffi- 
culty, writes the Count rather naively, in modern Japanese 
education is “ the lack of a moral standard ” : 

“Physical and literary standards exist; but the restora- 
tion destroyed the religious standard. For the upper classes 
there remained Chinese philosophy; but for the great mass 
of the people there was nothing. There is great difficulty 
in deciding what should take the place of the old standard. 
In the Western world Christianity supplies the moral 
standard. In Japan some desire a return to old forms, with 


patriotism added; others prefer Christianity; some lean on 
Kant, others on other philosophers. Everything is con- 


fused.” 

Professsor Nitobe, whose contribution on “ The Moral 
Ideals of Japan” is the most brilliant piece of writing in 
the book, declares that the Bushido—the code of honour 
of the Samurai, or Japanese knight—still sways the heart 
of the nation. It is to this, he thinks, that the rulers of 
Japan should appeal, this that they should seek to develop 
and expand. The low moral tone of the mercantile and 
industrial classes is due to the contempt in which they 
were held by the Samurai. In the Bushido the order of 
nierit is: x. Samurai, 2. Agriculturists, 3. Mechanics, and 
4. Merchants. “The last-named being considered by the 
rest as the least honourable, naturally adjusted their 
moral tone to their reputation.” Happily, the standard 
of commercial honesty in Japan is steadily rising. 

What, we are often asked, is the actual condition of 
the labouring classes in Japan? To this question the 
book before us gives no very complete answer. Sixty 
per cent. of the population is still engaged in agriculture, 
whilst no less than 59 per cent. of the territory is oc- 
cupied by forests, which also must give employment to a 
very large number of people. The system of tillage, 
though primitive, is very thorough. Often two or three 
crops of rice are raised in the year on one piece of land. 
In their spare time the peasants—especially the women 
and children—cultivate silk-worms and reel silk. Rice is 
the staple product ; beet sugar has not been cultivated with 
much success. The hemp and cotton crops are declining. 
The paper mulberry tree is being profitably grown on 
Waste lands, and the cultivation of tobacco, now a Govern- 
ment monopoly, has been successfully developed. The 
Ministry of Agriculture notes a tendency of the rural 
population to drift into the cities, and regrets a “ decided 
decrease in the market for such staple productions as 
cotton, Sugar, and tea, in which commodities, in spite of 
the assistance and supervision of a paternal government, 
foreign competition is making considerable inroads.” 


Under the feudal system, we are told, labour was 
very much despised, but its abolition and the great de- 
velopment of modern industry has increased the demand 
and therefore the social and political importance of work- 
men. Mr. Katayama, one of the labour leaders, gives us 
some short but interesting details of the progress of the 
labour movement between the Chinese and Russian wars. 
The march of education and of Socialism through the 
newspapers, as well as the growth of the factory system, 
has spread discontent and a desire for improvement 
among the workmen in the towns. The capitalists have 
exerted themselves to suppress the rising agitation for 
higher wages or reduced hours; and the Government by 
its police regulations, prohibiting combinations to raise 
wages or to reduce working hours, has identified itself with 
the employers. As the working hours of operatives are 
generally twelve and sometimes as much as sixteen or 
seventeen hours a day, and as the wages range from 
threepence a day in match factories to one shilling and 
threepence in machine shops, there would appear to be 
an understatement of the truth in the remark of Mr. 
Soyeda, of the Industrial Bank, that “the condition 
of labourers is to* be pitied by am impartial observer, 
when compared with those of England.” He declares, on 
investigation, that the factory operatives (including 
154,000 men and 248,000 women, besides a great number 
of children) are “poorly fed and over-worked.” At pre- 
sent there is no check whatever upon the employment of 
child-labour. In short, a close analogy might be drawn 
between the Japan of 1904 and the England of 1804 in 
regard to foreign trade, the factory system, the hours of 
labour, wages and food supply, and even public revenue and 
military expenditure. 





HIBERNIA DEBELLATA. 

Stupies In Ir1sH History, 1649-1775. Being a Course of Lec- 
tures delivered before the Irish Literary Society of London, 
with an Introduction by R. Barry O’Brien, author of the 
“ Life of Charles Stewart Parnell,’ &c. Dublin: Browne 
and Nolan, Limited. London: Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

In all the sorrowful history of Ireland there is no more 

tragic period than that of the second half of the seventeenth 

and the first half of the eighteenth centuries. The years 
which witnessed the emergence of England as a great 
world Power saw Ireland, having suffered every agony 
known to man, sink from the position of a rival to that of 
a slave. In the year 1649 the last and most terrible of several 
successive attempts literally and consciously to exterminate 
the Irish people was already in progress. This acknow- 
lecdgment is due to the memory of Oliver Cromwell that 
he did not invent the policy of extermination, though he 
warmly approved and furthered it. The hatred with 
which that memory is to this day pursued in Ireland always 
seems to be something of a puzzle to Englishmen, and 
especially to English Liberals; nor does Sir William 
Butler’s otherwise most interesting and suggestive paper 
upon “ Oliver Cromwell in Ireland,” which forms the first 
chapter of this book, throw very much light upon the 
problem. For, horrible as were the massacres at Drogheda 
and Wexford, it is unhappily only too easy to match and 
surpass their horrors by a comparison with the events of 
any of the preceding wars of the English in Ireland, or 
even (to be quite candid) of the strife of the Irish clans 
themselves. The explanation must be, I take it, that 

Cromwell’s commanding personality has caused him to 

figure in Irish memories as a great archetype of the here- 

ditary spoiler and oppressor, whilst lesser men—Carew, 

Mountjoy, and the rest—whose deeds surpassed his in cal- 

culated cruelty, are forgotten. And this popular in- 

stinct is, as is usually the case, right. For these others 
were as a rule mere adventurers, bent upon carving out 
estates for themselves and entirely callous as to the means, 
so long as somehow, by fire, sword, or (most surely) by 
famine, they could reduce the country to “quietness.” But 
Cromwell warred not against this or that sept, but against 
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the whole people of Ireland. Between “King’s Irish” 
and the rest no distinction was made. The proscription 
of the people was complete ; and under his rule, when the 
sword could do no more, the remnant of the peasantiy of 
three Provinces became the bondsmen of his soldiery, the 
old proprietors, with their families, were driven from their 
homes, and thousands of Irish women and children, both 
of gentle and simple birth, were sold into slavery in the 
Barbadoes. It is not without reason that Cromwell’; 
name is a curse in Ireland to this very hour. Attempts 
have often been made to justify the sack of Drogheda and 
Wexford—the only part of Cromwell’s proceedings in Ire- 
land which seems to the average English reader to call for 
excuse, and yet much the least inexcusable—by the legend 
that by these severities the country was induced to submit, 
and thus the war was brought rapidly to a close. This 
plausible story Sir William Butler, bringing to bear upon it 
military knowledge as well as historical insight, destroys. 
It was not the slaughter of the townspeople and garrisons 
of these places, but the timely treachery of Ormond’s 
troops in Munster which brought to the Puritan com- 
mander a success which his military prowess had nowise 
deserved. “In England,” says Sir William Butler, “ Crom- 
well left nothing behind him—no public works, no new 
system of law, no better tenure of land, no clearer concep- 
tion of justice.” In Ireland he left worse than nothing. 
There the memorials of his career are two-fold—the ruins 
of churches, of abbeys, and of castles, and that “ Cromwel- 
lian settlement” of the land which, says Mr. Lecky, “ is 
the foundation of that deep and lasting division between 
the proprietary and the tenants which is the chief 
cause of the political and social evils of Ireland.” Com- 
pared with the period of the “Commonwealth” the years 
of the Restoration were for Ireland almost years of joy. 
Nothing, indeed, so clearly shows the unspeakable misery 
of the country, both before and after, than that the reign 
of Charles Il. should have come to be looked upon as 
having had in it something of the Golden Age. For the 
very first year of that reign witnessed the callous abandon- 
ment of all but a few of those Roman Catholics who had 
lust their Jands in the defence of the late King ; a little later 
the ruin of Irish trade was begun by the enactment of 
Statutes, such as that whereby the importation into Eng- 
land of Irish cattie, meat, butter, and cheese was pro- 
hibited as a “common nuisance”; and in the year 1681 
there took place one of the most infamous judicial murders, 
that of Oliver Plunket, the saintly Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. Yet since a certain iiberty of worship 
was winked at, and since priests were for the time being 
no longer hunted like wolves among the mountains, Ireland 
felt something like gratitude towards her rulers ; and when 
in 1691 the last Irish army surrendered at Limerick, the 
Irish general’s principal demand was that such liberty of 
worship should be permitted to their people as “may 
be consistent with the laws of the Realm, or as they did 
enjoy in the reign of His Majesty King Charles the 
Second.” This period of comparative tranquillity was 
rudely disturbed by the outbreak of the Revolution. This 
volume contains the admirable prize-essay of Mr. H. 
Mangan upon the two famous sieges which decided that 
struggle in Ireland—the sieges of Derry and Limerick. 
In the following passage the effect of each upon the for- 
tunes of those engaged is admirably summed up: 
“At Derry James lost two crowns, at Limerick the third. 
Upon the fate of the small city on the Foyle hung the fate 
of Scotland and England. But for its long defence James 
might have sent an army into Scotland and entered England 
with the Highlanders. Even had it surrendered at the end, 
the result would have been unchanged. Had the city on the 
Shannon held out, William could not have transferred an 
army to the continent to aid the confederacy against Louis, 
whose foes could have been compelled to sue for peace, 


leaving him free to restore the Stuart who was an im- 
portunate beggar at his Court.” 


Apart from the heroic fortitude which either party in turn 
displayed, the followers of William at Derry, and then of 
James at Limerick and Athlone, the story of the war would 
be but sorry reading were it not that it is illumined by 


the gallantry of Patrick Sarsfield, of whose sad but splen- 
did career Mr. Stephen Gwynn contributes an admirable 
sketch. When Sarsfield and his 12,000 men left Ireland for 
the services of Louis XIV. the country sank back into a 
lethargy of despair, from which neither the intrigues of 
the Jacobites nor the ever-increasing severities of the 
penal laws sufficed tc rouse it. At last the genius of 
Grattan and the example of the revolted colonists in 
America revived among a portion of the Irish 
people something of the spirit of independence. But for 
upwards of three-quarters of a century Ireland lay supine 
under the repeated blows of Fate. It is a dreary but, to the 
student whether of history or politics, a most important 
epoch. Miss Alice Murray, who has made a special study 
of the economic condition of Ireland in the eighteenth 
century, treats of it with clearness and originality in the 
last chapter of this bock. For anyone anxious to master 
the salient incidents and factors of Irish history from the 
commencement of the “ Commonwealth ” to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, this little volume can be most 
warmly recommended. 
Hucu Law. 





FOUR NOVELS. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE Snows. By Jack London. London : 
Isbister. 1904. 6s.- 
One oF My Sons. By Anna Catherine Green. London: 


Ward, Lock and Co., Limited. 1904. 6s. 
Str MorTIMER. By Mary Johnston. London: Constable and 
Co. 1904. 6s. 
THE RouGH TORRENT OF OCCASION. 


By H. M. L. Lanark. 
London : Greening and Co. 


1904. 6s. 

Mr. Jack Lonpon is seen, we think, at his best in his last 
vclume, A Daughter of the Snows. Indiscreet critics 
have compared his talent with Mr. Kipling’s on the one 
hand ana with Mr. Conrad’s on the other, for the reason 
apparently that each of the three writers has introduced 
English readers to the life of the conquering white man 
amid the strange atmosphere of alien continents. “ Stories 
and characters and passages greater in their way than the 
best that Kipling ever wrote,” says one enthusiastic critic 
-—which is quite absurd, for it is evident to anybody who 
has even half an eye for true originality that though Mr. 
London’s subject matter is new, neither in his method of 
observation, the quality of his insight, nor in his philosophy 
of life is there anything to single him out from hundreds 
of modern writers who can tell a story with a certain pic- 
turesque cleverness. What Mr. London has always done 
is to take a dramatic incident, exaggerate it, and introduce 
many high lights and sharp shadows to make his picture 
“telling.” We are therefore glad to welcome A 
Daughter of the Snows, the more so because by writing 


it the author has definitely ranged himself, not 
among the artists proper, but among the clever 
“fictionists” who rely on the reporting of sensa- 


tional incident and who fill their pictures of life with 
carefully-posed figures seen invariably in “ striking _attl- 
tudes.” The heroine, Frona Welse, the modern Viking 
girl, “the furred Valkyrie,” the “ Northland divinity” who 
can “ swing clubs and box and fence, swim and make high 
dives, chin a bar twenty times, and walk on her hands,” is 
one of these picturesquely exaggerated types; and her 
father, Jacob Welse, “the giant trader,” the Yukon mil- 
lionaire, who “bore the country on his shoulders,” is 
another. “A captain of industry and a splendid monopo- 
list, he dominated the most independent aggregate of 
men ever drawn together from the ends of the earth. 
An economic missionary, a commercial St. Paul, he 
preached the doctrines of expediency and force,” etc. 
And so with the strikingly theatrical scenes on the Yukon 
in Chapters XXV.-XXIX., all the details are overcharged 
and too highly coloured for us to be more than thrilled by 
the author's ingenuity. And this being so, the reader 
can settle down frankly to enjoy A Daughter of the 
Snows, for the reason that he can settle down to enjoy 
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“a clever, stirring melodrama. For there is no reason 


that melodrama should not be interesting and enjoyable 
when it is presented to us avowedly on that basis. Reaily 
clever melodrama is better worth watching than poor 
tragedy, and though we cannot treat A Daughter of the 
Snows seriously as fine art, we can and do cordially 
recommend it to everybody who wants to be interested 
and excited by a writer who knows well that scene paint- 
ing and stage lighting go together. 

If we are called upon to award prizes to-day to those 
novelists whose works are furthest removed from any 
tame subserviency to the coldly calculating demands cf 
art, we must place One of My Sons in the front rank. 
The book has a simple but sublime opening. A passing 
stranger, a Mr. Outhwaite, is hastily summoned by “a 
little girl with a wealth of curly hair and a sweet excited 
face” to see her “ sick grandpa”: 

““ What man would not have yielded? The hall, as seen 
from the entrance, was wide and unusually rich. Indeed, 
an air of the highest respectability, as well as of unbounded 
wealth, characterised the whole establishment. . . . In 
the midst of a small room, plain as any office, I saw an 
elderly gentleman standing who, even to my unaccustomed 
eyes, seemed to be not merely ill, but in the throes of actual 
dissolution.” 

This dissolving elderly gentleman, Mr. Gillespie, a mil- 
lionaire, who has been poisoned by “a deadly dose of 
prussic acid,” manages to write on a typewriter, in the 
act of dissolution, the suspicious words, “One of my sons, 
he ——” and then dissolves finally. His three sons, Alfred, 
George, and Leighton, are card-playing in an adjoining 
room, and their behaviour is calculated to make the most 
hardened novel-reader, the old and capable family phy- 
sician, the “old and enfeebled butler,” the coroner, “a 
spare, earnest man” (who arrives in half-an-hour after the 
dissolution), and Detective Gryce, “a large, elderly man, 
with a world of experience in his time-worn but kindly 
visage,” certain that Mr. Gillespie has been removed to a 
happier land by one of his own family. Great play is 
made with the fact that the deceased gentleman four weeks 
before had left in a Miss Meredith’s care an atrociously 
long letter to his sons on the text: “One guilty soul is 
there among you.” But the deceased gentleman was 
wrong. It was neither George nor Leighton nor Alfred 
who was instrumental in taking him off, for after three 
hundred pages of a minute analysis of the family history, 
another detective, Caleb Sweetwater, discovers that the 
dead man’s typewriter is clogged with dry paste and that 
his dying sentence, in fact, runs: “ None of my sons, Hew- 
son.” Hewson is the old enfeebled family butler, and 
the authoress rises to the severest peaks of her tragic situa- 
tion on page 346: 

“* Murderer! poisoner of your benefactor and friend. I 
have you at last!’ cried the stru gling detective, watching 
how each terrible word he hurled blanched to a greater and 
greater degree the face he held pressed back for our inspec- 
tion. ‘ You could see without faltering your master’s sons, 
the boys you have dandled on your knee, fall one after 
another under the shadow of public suspicion . . . you 
are the man who drugged Mr. Gillepie’s wine . . .,’ &c. 


“*Mercy!’ he [the enfeebled ee moaned. ‘I was 
old—tired of work—a little home—a little freedom in my old 
age—a-a—,’” &c. 

This touch—a butler who is tired of butlering—strikes 
home to all of us. To be perpetually uncorking bottles of 
port and sherry for a millionaire master (Mr. Gillespie 
drank both those liquids habitually) must tend imper- 
ceptibly to disintegrate a man’s moral fibre, and after 
twenty years’ service Hewson succumbed. 


The second prize is awarded to Miss Mary Johnston, 
the authoress of Sir Mortimer, for genuine intensity of 
melodrama. We note that in respect to two of this 
authoress’s previous works, Audrey and The Old Dominion, 
the Times declares the first to be “the high-water mark 
of romance,” while the British Weekly affirms the second 
to be “a masterpiece of romance.” Masterpieces are very 
common in this fortunate age of Press notices, and nowa- 

ays romance is almost synonymous with melodrama, so it 


is possible that our humble verdict, and those of our stern 
contemporaries may not, in fact, clash. Anyway, Miss 
Johnston lays on her Elizabethan colouring with so lavish 
a hand as to make the Elizabethan poets seem, by com- 
parison, dull, faded, colourless dogs. Shall we give a 
further testimonial ? After all, when there is dare-devil 
fighting to be described or man’s’ innermost soul to be 
laid bare is not a woman’s simple insight to be trusted ? 
Nothing ought to daunt, and indeed nothing does daunt, 
the modern American authoress. None but the fair de- 
serve to know the brave; and how a fight ought to be 
conducted by brave English gentlemen is set forth for us 
in one of our authoress’s inspired passages: 
“Ferne, erect against the bulwark of the Cygnet’s poop, 
drawing a cloth tight with teeth and hand above a 
wound in his arm from which the blood was streaming, 
smiled at the sound, knotted his tourniquet; then, for the 
third time, sprang upon that slanting deadly bridge of 
straining ropes. His sword flashed above his head. ‘ Fol- 
low me, follow me!’ he cried, and his face, turned over his 
shoulder, looked upon his men. A drifting smoke wreath 
obscured his form; then it passed, and he stood in the 
= storm of shot, poised above them, a single figure 
reathing war. Seen through the glare, the face was serene, 
only the eyes commanded and compelled. The voice rang 


like a trumpet. ‘Saint George and Merry England! Come 
on men! Come on, come on!’” 


“ Ferne — erect — tourniquet — breathing war — face 
serene—sword flashed above his head—eyes commanded 
—Saint George and Merry England,” ah! how Miss John- 
ston brings it all home to us what fighting used to be in 
the dear old Elizabethan days. And she warms to her work 
in the next paragraph. How natural and easy it all is, how 
life-like! What delicate observation of human nature the 
picture shows! It is true that most of the book—scenes 
showing Drake on the Spanish Main, the Virgin Queen 
with “my Lord of Leicester,” etc.—might have been 
written by any maiden lady in a poetic trance, inspired by 
rays of moonlight gleaming on her ready typewriter. But 
what of that ? The public has a great appetite for this 
sort of stuff, and therefore we award Miss Mary Johnston 
the second prize. 


After an attentive reading of The Rough Torrent of 
Occasion we regret that we cannot offer H. M. L. Lanark a 
prize for reeling off the kind of popular novel that has no 
redeeming quality. There is thought in the book, and 
evidence of a power of feeling that may be turned to good 
purpose later on, if the author can train her artistic intelli- 
gence with diligent severity. If—that is the point. The 
modern novelist will not understand that, given a good 
situation and a group of characters, in the development of 
the theme every stroke must be as_ conscientious, 
as economical, and as subtly true in its effect as 
the stroke of a sculptor on his block of stone. 
The pen—that facile instrument—sets down thousands 
of unnecessary things, improvised insincerities and 
shallow inspirations, when the author trusts to the heady 
promptings of his “imagination.” From internal evidence 
we would wager that H. M. L. Lanark is a woman, so 
fluently feminine is the capacity for quick feeling, and 
the incapacity for checking the feeling shown in The 
Rough Torrent of Occasion. The authoress has got her 
“ situation ”—and a very good situation, too—between four 
characters: Colonel Wyvern, the old, penniless, invalid 
father, on the shelf; Gwynneth, his daughter, who, half 
rebelliously, gives up her “ opportunities ” for his sake; 
Hilary, her light, weak, reckless brother; and Linda, the 
daughter of a proud, stiff Scotch family, whom he 
secretly marries. The fundamental lines of these charac- 
ters are excellently drawn, and much of the analysis of 
Gwynneth’s moods shows that the author has much 
penetration. But for every good passage in the book 
there are two passages of fluent and totally unnecessary 
prattle. The story, of course, has an unlikely plot— 
which will certainly please the average novel reader, we 
hasten to add. Miss Lanark should, however, do much 
better work, if she will leave exciting plots alone and aim 
simply at developing a quiet “ situation.” 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE best thing that can be said about the past 
week is that it is over, and that its conclusion 
marks also that of the August long account, which is 
always expected to be the dullest and slackest period, 
as far as finance is concerned, during the whole of the 
year. On this occasion the long account has fully 
lived up to its evil reputation, and though a little spell 
of easy money towards the end of it cheered things up 
for a day or two, itis universally agreed that for sheer 
stagnation of business, all records have been easily 
beaten. Well, if quiet, the last account has at any rate 
been undisturbed by any startling horrors, and it may 
be that when the seasonable storms of autumn beat 
upon the Stock Exchange, it will look back with 
something like regret upon this period of slack 
tranquillity. The Money market is still enjoying 
abundance of credit, though there are already indica- 
tions that ‘‘ window-dressing” is beginning to exert 
its usual effects ; next week, at any rate, should see a 
strong demand for money, as the Japanese will be 
transferring some £ 2,000,000 to the Bank of England, 
while the Stock Exchange Settlement and the end of 
the month will cause the usual squeeze. Markets in 
the ‘‘ House” have been very steady considering the 
absence of business, and refused to be affected to any 
great extent by the fulminations of the Jingo Press on 
the subject of Russia and British shipping. A cynical 
stockbrocker was even heard to thank goodness that 
we have a Government which can be safely trusted to 
do nothing brave—so dead is City Jingoism, since it 
has hit the City “ where it lives "—in its pocket. 

The annual report of the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders is a document that always stimulates reflection. 
It is true that on this occasion this yearly exhibition of 
international bankruptcy shows a slight diminution in 
the outstanding amount of foreign debts on which 
interest is at present in arrear ; this improvement has 
been brought about by the redemption of a small 
amount of Argentine Provincial Cedulas and by the 
removal of the debt of Santo Domingo from the list of 
defaulters ; but the amount still in default is really 
appalling—it tots up to no less than £ 39,400,024, and 
the arrears of interest come to another 429,079,219. It 
is rather a hair-raising spectacle, and at first sight it 
suggests an amount of dishonesty on the part 
of the defaulting States—most of them Central 
and South American Republics—which is quite 
terrible to contemplate. We need not, however, 
be in too much of a hurry to hold up our 
hands in pious horror, and thank goodness that we are 
not as those Republicans—that is not quite the right 
tree to bark up. These States were young and frivolous 
—in the undergraduate stage of their existence, so to 
speak—and, like most individuals and communities at 
that interesting period of their development, were too 
prone to borrow money without considering very care- 
fully whether they would be in a position to meet the 
interest payments as they fell due ; but the loan-mongers 
who arranged the matter for them so easily had no 
such excuse; they must, or ought to, have known that 
the Republics in question were pledging their resources 
to an extent that they could not bear; and that, 
sooner or later, trouble would arise, both for lender and 
borrower. a. 

This consideration, however, did not deter them 
fora moment. They knew that the loss would not fall 
upon them—there would be no fear that they themselves 
would be found among the bondholders, when the day 
of default came round. The investing public lent the 
money, the loan-monger took his swag—which often 
amounted to a large proportion of the loan—and left 
the consequences to take care of themselves. The 


responsibility for the losses and misery and demoralisa- 
tion that have so freely resulted is nevertheless theirs 
in the first place, after which perhaps we may, if we 
like, blame the investing public for its greed and credu- 
lity, and then the rest of the blame can go to the default- 
ing States. For the public at large probably knows little 
of the pressure that is brought to bear, when times are 
good, money is plentiful, and the investor is on the feed, 
on all and sundry to raise loans, joint-stock themselves, 
and otherwise bring themselves within the sweep of the 
company-promoting and loan-mongering net. This 
pressure is so great and so persistent that it is not fair 
to argue that these defaulting States borrowed of their 
own volition, and must therefore be held wholly 
responsible for the consequences. It is safe to bet that 
in most cases loan operations were suggested to them 
by parties who expected to make a good haul out of 
the deal ; and they, being, as 1 have already pointed 
out, youthful and full of careless self-confidence, 
jumped at the suggestion without due consideration. 

The same thing has happened often enough in the 
case of our colonies. They also have pledged their 
resources to an extent that was wholly unwarrantable— 
they have not defaulted so far, but it remains to be 
seen how long they can stand the severe test that is 
at present imposed on all needy communities by the 
impecuniosity of the London Money market and its 
consequent inability to furnish, by means of new loans, 
the means wherewith to pay itself interest. However 
this may be, the fact remains that London loan- 
mongers, by the eagerness with which they encouraged 
the colonies to borrow, have incurred a grave responsi- 
bility for the demoralising effects which the constant 
stream of loan money has had upon the self-reli- 
ance and conscience of these youthful States. The 
colonies are already awaking to these facts, and 
their disgust and repentance, now that it is too 
late, and the millstone of debt is heavy on their 
necks, express themselves in gibes at a mythical 
figure that their picturesque imagination has 
evolved and christened ‘“ John-Bull-Cohen.” The 
case is similar, though in a very different degree, 
with the British municipalities—municipal debt has 
certainly been piled up of late with too great rapidity, 
though it must be admitted that most of the money 
borrowed has been, on the whole, wisely and well 
expended. And now the same monetary class that a 
few years ago was running round to municipalities 
and touting for the privilege of lending them money 
is exclaiming with vociferous tiresomeness at the 
results of the policy that it did so much to encourage. 
As for the debauch in joint-stock company promotion, 
and all its attendant scandals of overcapitalisation and 
fraud, it was notoriously worked for allit was worth 
by a horde of promoters, who made the lives of anyone 
who had a good business a burden, until he :onsented 
to sell it to the public. 





A banket reef ten miles long, and in Rhodesia! 
this is the latest story, and stranger things have 
happened before now. There was quite a little flutter 
of excitement in the Kaffir Circus when the news got 
about, but they only put a sixteenth on the price of 
Chartered shares ; perhaps the market discerned that if 
Rhodesia really becomes a serious gold producer, short 
work will be made of the company and all its prepos- 
terous claims and fatuous attempts at administration. 
Some of the Rhodesian land companies, which are 
interested in the territory where the strike is supposed 
to have taken place, were quite buoyant on the news, 
but there are many sceptics in the ‘‘ House” nowadays. 

JANus. 
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